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“Their hearts warmed to each other.” 


CHRISTOPHER’S TRIALS: of a slight northern accent, there was little about him 
A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. | indicative of his birthplace. He was a tall, ungainly- 


cote a ie looking figure, with scanty locks of hair brushed over 

By the Author of Goldstone, The Sunset ofa pis high forehead ; and his deep-set blue eyes had such 

Life,” &c. | a searching, penetrating glance when they fixed them- 

| selves upon you, that you felt as if he were reading you 

CHapren VIIL—Wuy THE GoRDONS CAME TO through and through. He was not a great talker, but 

é . when he opened his lips it was generally to some pur- 

WooprForb. pose ; and there was an occasional sarcasm in his words 

Asour the same time that the Olives moved into their | Which some persons disliked ; yet to the few who knew 

new house, the cottage on the other side of Chris- | him thoronghly he was one of the most confiding and 
topher’s dwelling was occupied by a shoemaker, of the ; warm-hearted of friends. 

name of Gordon. | Among his neighbours he was not very popular, 

Andrew Gordon was a Scotchman, bat he left his | though he had considerable influence over most of 

native land at so carly an age, that, with the exception | them whenever he chose to exert it; but if any one 

E 
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wanted to understand his true character, they ought to 
have applied to his wife for it ; because at home a man 
throws offhis outward disguises, and allows himself to 
be seen as he really is. It would have donc you good to 
hear the glowing terms in which Andrew’s wife always 
spoke of her husband whenever she alluded to him in his 
absence. She evidently thought that there was scarcely 
in the whole world anybody equal to him in patience 
and gentleness; and her great regret was that she 
could not more actively minister to his comfort. 

For Janet Gordon was a weak, ailing, bedridden 
woman. When she was married to Andrew she was a 
delicate little creature, more like a hothouse plant 
than a hardy field flower ; but unfit as she seemed to 
cope with the rough storms of life, it was her lot to 
tread a painful and wearisome path. 

Andrew was both fond and proud of her ; he grudged 
no expense that would make home happier to her; and 
it was his gladsome task to shield her, as far as he 
could, from all care and anxiety. 
withstanding, the source of her chief, and indeed only 
trouble. How was this ? 

He was in the habit of yielding to the influence of 
intoxicating liquors. Not in the constant habit of so 
doing: for days, and even for weeks, he would be 
perfectly sober ; but at length, through the temptation 
of some associate, or through the overflowing desire for 
strong drink, he would again suffer himself to be 
vanquished by his foe ; and would become, while the 
fit lasted, the terror of his wife and of his neigh- 
bours. 

When he came to himself, Andrew was sadly ashamed 
of the besetting sin, and he made many attempts to 
conquer it, but somehow he never succeeded; and 
poor Janet was at times almost heart-broken. She 
was a good little wife to him, never reproaching him 
for his conduct, and striving by her loving wiles to 
lure him from the public-house, and to keep him out of 
evil. 

Nothing was a sorer reproof to Andrew, after one of 
his drinking bouts, than the sight of Janet’s pale, thin 
face, lighted up with a meek wintry smile, as she 
listened to his promises of amendment, and tried to 
soften the severity of his self-accusations. For although 
she never complained, she grew thinner and paler, and 
her strength was gradually wasting away under the 
pressure of this domestic trial. 

And this brought others in its train : for with all his 
industry, the loss of the money which Andrew wasted 
through his occasional drunkenness was a serious one 
to persons of such limited means as theirs ; and Janet, 

nown to her husband, denied herself many little 
juxuries which she ought to have had, and sometimes 
even stinted herself of daily bread, that she might not 
run into debt. 

A few years passed on, and Andrew was not improved. 
His sin—for it was a sin, and we will cal! it by no 
lighter name—had rather strengthened than weakened 
the force of its hold upon him. It is far easier to go 
downhill than uphill. 

Two or three children had been given them, but their 
brief earthly lives were soon ended ; and the sorrowful 
young mother thought that if she could have had a 
sufficient supply of nourishing food for herself, she 

ight have reared them. 

But be that as it may, it was surely better that these 
tender blossoms should be early gathered, than that 
they should be spared to feel the blight of their 
father’s shame, or to follow in his steps. Sometimes, 


as Andrew staggered home to his quiet cottage, Janet 
was thankful that there were no innocent children to 
be the witnesses of his degradation. Yet still she often 


Yet he was, not- | 

















grieved that she had not been allowed to retain one of 
those sweet baby comforters that had been sent her for 
a while, and would have been such a solace to herin he 
hours of loneliness and depression. 

One never-to-be-forgotten night, Andrew came home 
in a worse state than usual. He would not go to bed, 
nor would he have any supper; but he tottered with 
unsteady steps to the little corner cupboard, in which 
he knew there was a small bottle, containing som» 
brandy. 

Janet was terrified at the idea of his drinking mon 
spirit in his present condition ; and she timidly ven. 
tured to remonstrate with him, just as one would do 
with a petted child. 

It was like adding fuel to a fire ; and when at length, 
in her trembling eagerness, Janet laid her hand softly 
on his arm, his rage became ungovernable. The in. 
furiated man pushed her from him so violently, that 
she fell backward on the floor, stunned by the sudden. 
ness of the blow. 

Several minutes elapsed before Janet recovered her 
consciousness, and then it was with difficulty that she 
raised herself up, for her back was so painful that she 
could scarcely move. 

She hoped that a little rest would cure her, but the 
next day she was worse instead of better; and so it 
went on until she was obliged to have advice froma 
doctor, After a careful examination he told he 
kindly, but faithfully, that her spine was severely 
injured, and he feared she would never again be able 
S walk about, or to exert herself as she had hitherto 

one. 

The doctor’s fears were too surely realized. Janet 
never got over that fall. She did not lose her life, 
but she was a helpless and incurable invalid. 

It was a sore trial; and there were at first, moments 
of insuppressible anguish when Janet could not help 
wishing that it had pleased God to take her. 

But this was not her ordinary feeling. She was 
generally resigned, and bore up cheerfully for Andrew's 
sake. Burdensome as she was to him, she knew how 
tenaciously he clung to her, and how he dreaded the 
thought of parting with her ; and perhaps never in all 
their married life fad they been so dear to each other 
as they were then. 

Andrew had no recollection, or but a very dim one, 
of what had happened that eventful night. When he 
so angrily repulsed his wife, he was not conscious of 
what he was doing. It was the drink, rather tha 
himself, that caused her fall. And Janet strove hard 
to prevent his discovering the truth. She gave all 
sorts of evasive answers to his inquiries about the 
accident, rather than betray hs own part in it to him; 
but Andrew, when sober, was remarkably acute, and he 
soon discovered Janet’s secret. 

Oh, what misery and remorse then took possession 
of his mind! He loved his wife with an ardour whieb 
even his long intemperance had not diminished ; anf 
in his right moments he would not have hurt a hair 
of her head; and the reflection that he had thw 
seriously injured her, and that probably for life, was 
almost insupportable to him. 

In vain Janet reminded him that he had not meant 
to throw her down ; it was purely an accident ; in vain 
she endeavoured to lay all the blame on herself, by 
saying that it would not have happened but for her 
own folly in interfering with him at such a moment; 





Andrew too well understood the real state of the case, 
to be imposed upon by Janct’s loving sophistry ; ani 
for many weeks he was inconsolable. 

Sometimes he would sit for hours in a moody silen 
from which no one could rouse him, unless his w 
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required his aid ; at other times he would rush out of 
the house, and out of the town, and walk for miles and 
miles, without caring whither he was going, until utter 
exhaustion wore down the fewer of his thoughts, and 
compelled him to pause. 

Would that some Christian friend had been near to 
pour healing balm into the heart of the sorrowful man, 
and to speak to him of that Saviour whose bloo? 
eleanseth from all sin, and whose peace descends lik: 
gentle dew upon parched and desolated spirits ! 

But at that period the rich instrumentalities which 
are so general in our day for the home-diffusion of the 
gospel were comparatively unknown and unused, 
and no earnest missionary nor gentle lady visitor 
entered Andrew’s cottage for the purpose of telling 
him and his wife those good tidings of great joy 
which can fling hope across the darkest path, and 
brighten the dullest eye. 

Had you been there, dear reader, how gladly wouid 
you have carried this message to Andrew ! 

But do not content yourself with this assurance 
respecting the good which it was not in your power to 
do; look around you, and see whether you are not 
leaving untouched the good which you might now be 
doing. Are there no neglected ones, untended by 
priest or by Levite, whom you could soothe, relieve, and 
guide onwards in the way everlasting ? 

By slow degrees Andrew regained much of his for- 
mer cheerfulness. But although the edge of his grief 
was blunted, it still pressed heavily at times, and made 
him graver than others of his age. 

But it produced one happy effect upon Andrew. He 
was never again intoxicated. He made a solemn vow 
by the side of his suffering wife, that he would hence- 
forth refrain from the practice which had been such a 
curse to him. And though it was a hard struggle, as 
those best know who have tried it, to free himself from 
the snare which had so long entangled him, his vow 
was as yet unbroken. 

You can imagine—at least, you could if you had ever 
known Andrew—how thoroughly he devoted himself to 
Janet, and how he deemed no trouble too great, that 
would in the smallest degree promote her comfort. He 
waited on her more carefully than if she were a child ; 
every want, and well-nigh every wish of hers, was an- 
ticipated ; he seldom lett her for long during the day, 
and his rest at night was often disturbed by the fear 
that she might want something. The one object of his 
life was to make up, as far as he could, for his past un- 
kindness to her. 

Yet he could not restore strength to her frame, nor 
motion to her limbs; he could not destroy the effects of 
his past conduct. 

No; but if we cannot undo our misdoing, we can 
prove the sincerity of our repentance by our future self- 
sacrifice and generosity. ° 

So Andrew’s wife was really happier with her afflic- 
tion than she had been without it. She regarded her 
accident as a blessing in disguise, for had it not oc- 
eurred her husband might have gone on from bad to 
worse, and might either have been drawz into the com- 
mission of some startling crime, or have sunk into a 
drunkard’s grave. 

It was, of course, a great privation for her to be 
deprived of all share in the activities of life, and to be 
80 dependent upon the help of others; but however 
Janet might sigh over her trouble in secret, she always 
made light of it in Andrew’s hearing, and never ap- 
ared desponding about it in his presence. And 


indeed she generally banished all pensive feelings by 





It was a close manufacturing town in which Andrew 
and his wife lived ; and a clever doctor whom they con- 
sulted said that Janet’s health would be better if they 
were to reside in the country ; so Andrew instantly re- 
solved upon a change. 

After making many “inquiries, he ascertained that 
there was a good opening in Woodford for a shoemaker; 
and he at once packed up their few things and brought 


: Janet over. 





CHarpTreR [X.—A New FRIENDSHIP. 


Ir was in the prettiest part of the village that Christo- 
pher’s cottage was situated ; and the next door, which 
was a fac-simile of the little house taken by the Olives, 
being to let, Andrew had hastened to secure it ; for he 
did not like any other spot half as well. 

So that was the way in which he and his wife became 
Christopher’s neighbours. 

The pretty open view from the front of No. 3, and 
the large garden which sloped down at the back, were 
highly prized by these who had been cooped up, like 
the Gordons, in the attics of a gloomy dwelling, in a 
narrow, smoky street, where the bold broad-faced sun 
had to stoop to all sorts’of artifices to insinuate an 
occasional ray; and where the only vegetation that 
flourished was in the form of two or three stunted 
plants in flaming red flower-pots. 

Janet was delighted with her new abode. It was so 
clean and convenient ; and then to have it all to them- 
selves, that was such a privilege. Few persons, unless 
they have been brought up as Janet had from infancy 
to womanhood in a tenement full of lodgers, can fully 
estimate the charm which there is in looking round the 
smallest of houses with the consciousness that ‘‘ we are 
monarch of all we survey ; our right there is none to 
dispute.” 

How dignified we feel as we bolt and bar our street 
door, and know that nobody can enter without our 
permission! How nice it is to have no noisy feet 
pattering over our heads; no rude voices bawling up 
and down the stairs ; no unseemly disturbances in the 
rooms below! 

Then how sweet the country air was! How pretty 
the commonest field flowers, and even the waving 
blades of grass appeared! What a treat it was to hear 
the birds sing in the trees (not in cages); and to see 
the waggon-loads of golden-eared corn driven slowly 
through the lane! 

And milk fresh from the cow; vegetables and fruit 
gathered with all their early beauty upon them; and 
eggs newly laid—not in the shop window, but i 
reality : were not these enjoyments which the Gordons 
had hitherto only dreamt of ? 

Yes, it was a gladsome change for Janet. “Lying on 
her bed, or on the quaint little couch which didrduty for 
it in the daytime, she could feast her eyes*when awake 
with the beauties of nature, and her ears with the 
pleasant sounds which came in through opened door 
and window. 

Andrew was very thankful for this. Yet ‘‘thankfnl” 
is perhaps a wrong word to use in his case, for the feel- 
ing of gratitude to a Creator for the common mercies 
which He sends us was one in which Andrew did not par- 
ticipate. So far from cherishing any emotions of grati- 
tude towards a divine Benefactor, Andrew said in his 
heart, ‘‘ No God.” He did not believe in his existence ; 
or if he admitted the possibility of a Supreme Being in 
the universe, he denied that He exercised control 
over human aflairs, or concerned Himself about our 
well-being. 





the recollection of his strong and deepening affection 
for her. 


Born and educated in the atmosphere of a strict 
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religious family, where the discipline was severe and 
the gravity excessive, and where, unhappily, the prac- 
tice was frequently discordant with the profession, 
Andrew learnt to associate piety with ill-temper, and 
the gospel of Christ with gloom. The Bible, learnt as 
a task, and often imposed as a punishment, was a dry 
and distasteful book to him; and he disliked the return 
of the sabbath, when cheerful conversation was dis- 
allowed, and a smile was a breach of decorum. 

This injudicious training did Andrew much harm. 
It gave him false ideas of religion, and indisposed him 
to a fair examination of its claims. As soon as he was 
able to emancipate himself from the fetters of his child- 
hood, he went, as might have been expected, in exactly 
the opposite direction from that to which he had been 
accustomed. 

And happening soon afterwards to meet with some 
young men who styled themselves Free-thinkers, and 
were bitter opponents of Christianity, he was easily 
beguiled by their specious reasonings, and induced to 
join their party. 

From that time Andrew ignored the Scriptures, and 
never entered the house of God. Religion he regarded 
as priestcraft, and eternity as a dream ; and the sweet 
revelations of God’s mercy to mankind were, in his 
estimation, but cunningly devised fables. 

Janet was not of his way of thinking ; he had never 
tried to make -her so; partly because he did not deem 
her mentally clever enough to study the question, and 
partly because he preferred that she should not differ 
from the generality of her sex. 

An infidel, travelling in a public conveyance, re- 
marked in the course of conversation to a lady who was 
his fellow-passenger, ‘‘I have no objection to see the 
woman I love a devout believer in these things, for 
there is something in them which subdues the cha- 
racter, and produces a kind of tearful and yet elevated 
tenderness not to be lightly esteemed in a cold, selfish 
world like this. I speak from experience,’’ he added, 
“* for my wife is a Christian.” 

But poor Janet was not much more of a Christian 
than her husband. She called herself one, and, 
although she seldom read her Bible, and understood 
but little of its contents, yet she was always careful to 
repeat the ‘ Belief,” a ‘‘Our Father,” to herself 
before she slept at night; and when she was ill, she 
liked the clergyman to call, and to make, as she de- 
scribed it, ‘‘a bit of a prayer over her.” 

But of any true conceptions of spiritual service, 
Janet was as ignorant as the heathen. Naturally un- 
selfish and affectionate in earthly relationships, she had 
tho idea that God loved her, and asked for her love in 
return. Her timid and sorrowful spirit would have 
found just the repose it wanted beneath the healing 
wings of the Sun of righteousness, but Janet had never 
sought the Saviour, and had not therefore obtained the 
rest which He gives. 

Her temporal lot, however, was brighter now than it 
had been fora long time. Andrew obtained plenty of 
employment at Woodford, and was well — 
work; so that there was a comfortable maintenance 
secured in connection with their pleasant home. And 
Andrew was, if possible, kinder than ever to Janet. 
Change of air and scene did him good as well as his 
wife; and he had never been so cheerful! since her acci- 
dent as he was now. 

Dorothy soon became intimate with Janet; and 
Christopher was not long in appreciating Andrew’s 
shrewd and intelligent conversation. The new comers 


lived, it is true, in a smaller house than theirs, and 
their furniture was very poor and scanty; but neither 
Dorothy nor her husband estimated their neighbours | 


for his | 





by the exact amount of their possessions. It was the 
untidiness and ill-manners of the Olives, not their 
poverty, which indisposed Dorothy towards their ac- 
uaintance. She had too much good sense to suppose 
that others were not worth knowing, because they had 
not aor chairs or carpeted floors as she had; 
although I have met with persons far above Dorothy 
in position, and in intellectual advantages, who re- 
gulated their social intercourse according to just that 
standard. 
F ee pity was at once excited by the sight of 
anet. 

**Poor thing!” she said to Christopher, as she 
watched Andrew, on the day of their arrival, carrying 
Janet in his strong arms from the low cart into the 
cottage; ‘* poor thing! how sadly afflicted she is!” 

“« Her husband told me she was a great invalid,” said 
Christopher, ‘‘but I did not understand that she was 
quite so helpless.” 

‘*T wonder how she became so?” said Dorothy. 

‘*He told me, when I asked him, that it was through 
an accident.” 

‘He did not give you any particulars?” 

“No, his answers were very short and abrupt ; he 
seemed as if he did not want to be questioned about 
it.” 

“The subject, I dare say, is painful to him.” 

**Tt must be a heavy trial to him,” said Christopher, 
**to see her in that state.” 

‘*Yes, indeed. We must try and be of what use we 
can to them.” 

“*T like her looks very much,” said Christopher; 
**her face has such a sweet, resigned expression.” 

‘* He does not seem over-pleasant.” 

“He is better than he seems,” replied Christopher. 
** Just at first he is rather chuffish in his manner, but 
that wears off as you talk to him, and he is very agree- 
able afterwards.” 

** How have yon found that out ?” 

‘*He and I had a longish chat when he came over to 
the cottage this morning.” 

“* Well, I shall be glad if they are decent sort of 
people,” said Dorothy, ‘‘ for it’s so dull to have nobody 
to speak to on either side.” 

**And,not another house near at hand,” added 
Christopher. 

‘*No, we ought te be neighbourly, only three of 
us.’”” 

“Why don’t you be civil to Mrs. Olive, then?” 
asked Christopher, with a smile. 

“*T am civil, I hope, Christopher, but the seldomer 
I see her the better I like it.” 

‘*So she probably says about you.” 

** Yes, I don’t think there is any love lost between 
us,” replied Dorothy, ‘and it is safer for us to keep 
apart, for we should never agree.” 

‘*You could not go in there without speaking your 
mind?” 

‘*No, that I couldn't,” answered Dorothy, “for the 
dirt and disorder they live in is not fit for a pig, much 
less for human beings. Is the cart gone, vice! 

For Dorothy had returned to her needlework ; she 
could not waste her time at the window. 

“Yes,” said Christopher, ‘‘and he has shut the 
door,”’ 

‘T shall step round to the back and knock there,” 
said Dorothy, rising, ‘‘I should be glad to help them 








if I can.” 

‘And if I can be of any use, just call me,” said 
Christopher, 

Dorothy tripped lightly away, and Christopher looked 
complacently after her, thinking, as well he might 
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that he would rather have his neat, active little wife, 
than either of the other two. 

If the contrast was great between Dorothy and 
Matty Olive, it was equally striking, though in a 
different way, between Dorothy and Janet. 

As she sat down by the little couch on which Andrew 
had placed his wife, Dorothy half marvelled how one 
so frail and delicate-looking had weathered any of the 
rough storms of life. For the exertion of moving, or 
rather of being moved, from her old house, had greatly 
exhausted Janet, and had left her cheeks with scarcely 
a tinge of colour in them ; while Dorothy’s bright, rosy 
face was as healthful, and almost as free from care, as 
a child’s. 

But with that instinctive feeling we sometimes have, 
though we can hardly understand or explain it, their 
hearts warmed to px other the first moment of their 
meeting, and they were sccretly persuaded that they 
should like each other, and should become warm and 
steadfast friends. 








LOWLY WORK. 


I may not join the noble band 
Of martyrs, linked with sufferings rare; 
In lowlier ranks I take my stand, 
And small but constant trials bear: 
And oh, it sometimes seems to me 
That mine the harder task must be. 


The cross I carry day by day 
Is but a slender one, and yet 
I move but slowly on my way: 
Its very lightness makes me fret ; 
A heavier weight that pressed me down 
Would win more notice and renown. 


I asked for lofty work, to rear 
A temple free from stain or flaw ; 
But others occupy that sphere : 
The wood TI hew, the water draw ; 
And I am tempted to repine, 
Because such humble toil is mine. 


Hush, hush, proud heart! Why seekest thou 
Great things for self? Nay, seek them not: 
Rather to God’s wise purpose bow, 
For He appoints thine earthly lot, 
And as He guides thee to thy rest, 
Leads thee in paths which suit thee best. 


Love freely serves; she never asks 
Applause, pre-emincnce, or ease ; 
The meanest place, the hardest tasks, 

She freely takes; content to please 
Her Master: and her rich reward 
Is the approval of her Lord. 


FOR THE WEARY WORKER. 


“You have only a few minutes to live,” said the doc- 
tor to Mr. Hervey, the author of ‘‘Theron and Aspasio, ” | 
—‘‘you have onlya few minutes to live, spare yourself !” 
But the spirit still burned in its energy, while the 
body was yielding in its weakness, and the answer 
came instantly, ‘* No, doctor, no; you tell me that I 
have but a few minutes—oh, let me spend them in 
adoring our great Redeemer.” 
And then he began to speak glowingly, though with 
touching feebleness, of the ‘all bliss” which God has 
ven to those to whom He has given Christ, till with 
@ words ‘‘ precious salvation” utterance ceased. He 
leaned his head against the side of the easy chair, and 
ernoon, 


ANNA. 











shut his eyes, and died on the Christmas 


THE RESCUED TREASURE. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ Mary Powell.” 





** Dove vai ?” (Where goest thou 2), said a young Italian 
countryman to his comrade Antonio. 

Antonio replied, in the words of Simon Peter, ‘‘I go 
a-fishing.” 

** Ah,” rejoined Carlo, ‘the last time I went, I 
toiled all night and caught nothing. However, I will 
go with you.” 

Saying which, he sprang into the boat after his 
friend, and they pushed forth into the middle of one of 
| the beautiful lakes in the north of Italy, till they got 
|into the shadow of a small island, on which stood an 
old ruined castle that had once belonged to the Borro- 
meo family. Here Antonio laid aside his oar, and 


assisted Carlo to prepare the fishing tackle. Then, 
having dexterously flung their lines, they waited 
silently and patiently till the fish should bite. If a 


fisherman be ofa placid, cheerful mind, like Izaak Wal- 
ton, and pretty sure of his supper whether he catches 
anything or not, he may find his employment a pleasant 
thing enough, half business, half idleness. If, on the 
other hand, his bare living depends on his success, and 
he has recently had what people call a run of ill-luck, 
he lies at the mercy of disquieted, desponding thoughts. 

** You had better not have brought me,” said Carlo, 
sadly, to Antonio, ‘‘for I shall only bring you ill- 
luck.” 

‘Hush, or you will disturb the fish,” said Antonio, 
who had no better answer just then to make him. 
they relapsed into their former silence; and as Carlo 
looked up now and then at the black ruins of the 
castle, he remembered how often, when a little boy, he 
had thought he should like to live on that little island, 
all by himself alone, with nothing to do but what he 
liked, nobody to order him about, plenty of fruit to 
eat, and fish to catch, and now and then a visit to the 
main land to buy bread. It was a foolish dream, but 
perhaps we have all of us had day-dreams as foolish, 
when we were young and inexperienced. Often it 
would prove a grievous punishment to us ifsuch dreams 
were literally fulfilled. 

** Antonio! my hook has caught in something,” 
exclaimed he presently. ‘I can’t pull it up.” 

** Nonsense !” said Antonio, ‘‘mind what you are 
about, or you'll break your line. Here, I’ll come and 
help you.” 

e found that there really was something heavy 
attached to the hook, and with great care and caution 
they drew it up, not knowing whether to expect a dead 
| dog or a bag of gold. Instead of which, lo! there 
j appeared a small square parcel, tied with cord, and 
; having a heavy stone attached to it to make it sink. 

** Hollo, what have we here?” cried Carlo. 

‘¢ Whatever it is, it’s yours, not mine,” said Antonio, 

‘for you hooked it.” 

‘* But you helped to draw it up. Of course we'll go 
shares.” 

**So we will, then. 
bacco.” 

The two young men busily disentangled the knotted 
cord, and drew the piece of old sacking which 
formed the outer covering ; and within it, to their no 
small surprise, they found a book, soaked and woefully 
defaced, La Santa Bibbia (the Holy Bible). 

‘*Since that’s all, you're welcome to my share as 
well as your own,” said Antonio, laughing. 

‘*Thanks,”’ said Carle, ‘I'll take you at your word. 
I've heard of this book, and want to read it,” 











I dare say it’s contraband to- 
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*But you cannot; it is soaked through and 
through.” 

“Oh, I'll manage to dry it somehow. Where there’s 
a will there’s a way.” 

“But may be Father Joachim will disapprove of 
your reading it.” 

**T know he will if he hears of it. For he found 
lately that I had a copy of the ‘Amico di Casa,’ 
which a colporteur had given me, and insisted on my 
giving it up that he might burn it. But, look you, 
Antonio, I had read it first, and therein I found that 
this Bible is the Book of books, the very word of God 
himself; and that the reason the priests try to keep it 
from us is because their practices, which they enjoin 
on us, do not conform to it. Therefore I shall be very 
glad to read and judge for myself how far that is true, 
and whether the book really carries the air of inspira- 
tion with it.” 

** As you will, though I should not think you much 

ualified to judge,” remarked Antonio; for, in fact, 
Carlo, who only went fishing at the end of his day’s 
work, was a common road labourer, at about a shilling 
a day, and his education had been of the humblest 
description. ‘‘ Listen to me, my friend. A book may 
be good in itself, which is not good for everybody to 
read. We hear portions of the Compele read every time 
we go to church, but the whole entire Bible is fit only 
for the priests. There is a passage in the Bible itself 
which says it contains many things hard of understand- 
ing, which the unlearned wrest to their own damnation.” 

‘Where is that passage ?” said Carlo. 

‘Of course, I cannot tell you chapter and verse.” 

** Well, I shall read till I come to it; and then——” 

**Then, perhaps, it may be too late.” 

*¢Too late for what ?” 

** Too late to save yourself from heresy.” 

. big: those words may bear a different interpre- 
tation in the gov where they stand.” 

Antonio did not answer him, for he was engaged in 
drawing in a fine fish. After this they caught a good 
many others, and as they returned to shore, Carlo 
said, smiling, ‘‘ The Bible brought us good luck.” 

When he got home to his little cottage, his mother 
had gone to bed, but there was still heat enough in 
the fire for him to begin drying his book. It had been 
s0 tightly bound by the cord, that, though some pages 
at the beginning and end fell into tatters on being 
touched, the greater part was comparatively, uninjured; 
so that, though sadly stained and defaced, it proved 
quite readable. j 

** Aha! what have we here?” exclaimed he, as, in 
running the leaves through his fingers, he came to the 
following words :— 

‘* All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” 

“* That's. plain enough,” said Carlo. He remained 
reading far into the night, and thenceforth searched 
the Scriptures as if for hidden treasures, night and 
morning. 

When Father Joachim learnt that Carlo had obtained 
and was reading the Bible (and through the medium 
of confession, he knew pretty well everything that was 
going on among his flock), he went to him, and said, 
“My son, what is this I hear of thee? Thou art 
reading a forbidden book. Put it away, put it away 
from thee like an accursed thing.” 

** Who has forbidden it?” answered Carlo. ‘* Not 
the Lord himself, for his command is, ‘Search the 
Scriptures.’” 

‘©The Lord, by the mouth of his ministers,” said 
the priest. 


**But ‘accursed’?” repeated Carlo, ‘‘how can you 
call the word of God accursed ?” 

**T didn’t,” said Father Joachim ; ‘‘I said, Put it 
away from you like a thing accursed—altogether, that 
is. Come, my good lad, hand it over to me.” 

‘No indeed, father, I really cannot—it is too 
precious.” 

‘Pooh, pooh, I never meant to impoverish a poor 
fellow like you. I’li give you money for your money’s 
worth. See, here are ten francs—more than the 
money value of your old, damaged copy, I’m posi- 
tive.” 

‘The money worth, yes! But it has another kind 
of ‘value, father, for it has power to make wise unto 
salvation! See here what it says: ‘In God’s word 
will I rejoice! In the Lord’s word will I comfort 
me 


‘*Why, that’s in the Psalms, you silly fellow.” 

“*Of course it is,” said Carlo, sturdily, ‘*but the 
Psalms are in the Bible.” 

“‘The New Testament was not even written when the 
Psalms were made.” 

‘*I know it, father, but the Psalms testify prophetic- 
ally of the Lord Jesus. Sce here what is said in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, when our Lord was going with two of 
his disciples to Emmaus. ‘All things must be ful- 
filled, which were written in the law of Moses, and in 
the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning Me.’ ” 

‘* Well, Carlo,” said the priest, losing his patience, 
“‘it is plain to see this book has done you immense 
harm already: it has made you conceited and dogma- 
tieal to an incredible degree.” 

**T am sorry you should think so.” 

“Think it ? I know it. You are on a very dangerous 
track ; a track that has led many to destruction. I 
make you a fair offer this once more.” 

**Indeed, father, I cannot.” 

‘* Why, you gave up to me the almanack!” 

. **Ah, but the almanack was not the word of God as 
this is.” 

Father Joachim made a gesture of impatience, and 
walked off in great anger. Carlo was very sorry, but he 
had sufficiently convinced himself of the worth of his 
book not to part with it voluntarily. It was a lantern 
unto his feet, and alight unto his path ; as yet, extend- 
ing a very little in advance, but giving him just suff- 
cient illumination for each present moment. When he 
felt discouraged by difficulties, and his need of an 
interpreter, he had recourse to the 119th Psalm, which 
he found to be full of short prayers and ejaculations 
such as he needed to use. Such as—‘‘ My soul 
cleaveth to the dust : O quicken me according to Thy 
word.” ‘*Teach me, O Lord, the way of Thy statutes.” 
‘*O stablish Thy word unto Thy servant.” ‘So shall I 
make answer to blasphemers, for my trust is in Thy 
word.” 

‘* How fond David was of God’s word!” thought he; 
**he said it was sweeter to him than honey in the 
honeycomb. He got up to study it in the silence and 
cool of the night ; he opened his mouth and drew in his 
breath with delight at it. And somewhere it says—I 
saw it the other day, though I can’t turn to it now— 
that the kings of Israel were enjoined by the Loré, 
through the mouth of Moses, to make a copy of the 
Scriptures, as far as then written, when they came 
to the throne. Doubtless David did. What an ex- 
cellent practice for every reigning sovereign! Did 
Solomon do it, I wonder? I don’t believe Rehoboam 
did, or any of the bad kings; and when good kings 
arose, the Scriptures were mislaid, there was not a 
single copy of them to be produced, till found by 
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At this instant the friendly voice of a man coming 
up from behind him made him start. 

“Ha! Lebbolo, is it you?” said he, gladly; ‘‘ well, 
how does your work prosper ?” 

“There is some encouragement,” said Lebbolo, who 
was a colporteur; ‘‘for such as it is I give the Lord 
thanks, though we do not seem yet to reach the upper 
classes. But in all the towns and villages about the 
Iago Maggiore, there are almost everywhere some, if 
only two or three, who are, I believe, sincerely inquir- 
ing. I am now just returning from Laveno, on the 
opposite coast of the lake, where I went to attend the 
market. I only sold one New Testament, but I have 
the comfort of thinking it got into good hands. Won't 
you let me sell you one ?”’ 

*“T have a Bible complete !” cried Carlo, ‘‘ that is, 
not quite complete, for a few leaves are gone; but see 
what a curiosity it is!” 

And he exhibited his treasure, and related with ani- 
mation how he had come by it. Lebbolo listened with 
deep interest, and afterwards conversed with him at 
some length on the general scope of the sacred writings, 
their bearings on one another, and the leading features 
of their doctrmes. When they parted, Carlo went on 
his way rejoicing. As for Lebbolo, he returned to his 
home at Intra, where he shortly reccived a visit from 
an English gentleman, who corresponded with our 
British and Foreign Bible Society. To this gentleman 
Lebbolo related the singular story of Carlo’s fishing up 
the Bible, which had already got talked about. Mr. 
Bruce felt inclined to question the accuracy of the par- 
ticulars; at all events, he desired to see the young 
man who, Lebbolo asserted, was making such zealous 
and intelligent use of his treasure-trove. The evangelist 
at Intra kindly offered to convey him and Lebbolo in 
his boat to Cannaro, where Carlo was living : they were 
fortunate enough to fall in with the young man, and 
learn from hiinself the substance of what we have re- 





lated. 

“And here is my precious book,” said Carlo, pro- 
ducing it and regarding it with affection. 

This only took place a short time ago; of course, 
therefore, the story cannot be pursued any farther. I 
have called the young man Carlo, but in truth I do 
not know his real name ; so if you go to Cannaro, you 
must not expect to find him by asking for him under 
that name. There is no need, indeed, to hunt him up | 
and draw him from his modest obscurity. If we want 
todo him good, let us breathe a little prayer that he may 
go on from strength to strength in this life, and finally 
attain to life everlasting. 








We sometimes fail to see in Christ now the ‘same 
Jesus” who lived, and. loved, and spoke on earth. 
Yet such as Jesus was when He rose, and during those 
forty days before his ascension, such He went to 
heaven, and such He is still. It will help us much if 
we try to trace out the deep love which showed in all 
his words and actions after his resurrection, and then 
tealize that He is ‘‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” 

Let us first talk over his interview with Mary, John | 
xx. 14, She had returned again to the sepulchre. | 
Her love—like all true love—was undaunted and un- | 
tiring ; angels could not comfort her. No, those who | 
are seeking Christ will not be satisfied with other | 
company, however holy. Their languageis, ‘Oh that | 
Iknew where [ might find Him!” Job xxiii. 3. ‘Saw | 
ye Him whom my soul loveth?” Cant. iii. 8. 


XUM 


| his now firm love. 
| this by giving such work to Peter to do for Him. 
| Could anything more delicately or more beautifully 


But Christ was very near to Mary then, as He ever 
is to those who seek Him. And how full of gentle 
sympathy, as He said, ‘‘ Woman, why weepest thou?” 
This tone perhaps was new to her, and in her deep 
sorrow and bitter weeping she did not look round, but 
simply told her grief—her lost Lord. 

Then Christ spoke again, ‘‘ Afary,” her own name. 
It must have thrilled through her, sounding from his 
voice. 

She knew Him then, the same Jesus she had so loved 
and mourned, and in the ardency of her affection would 
have clasped Him closely that He might not leave her 
again. 

It was no want of love on Christ’s part that checked 
this, but henceforth her love was to assume a more 
spiritual character. ‘*Touch Me not yet.” Hereafter 
she might touch Him, even as she would, but by faith. 
‘* Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” 

And then, as if to make up for this apparent repulse, 
Christ’s love shone out most brightly in the words, 
‘* But goto My brethren.” Asif He had said, ‘‘ Though 
you may no longer touch Me as before, I am thy 
Brother still. Not a thread of fellowship is broken. 
I ascend unto My Father and your Father. I am not 
altered in this; I am one with you still.” 

And knowing full well that love is never happier 
than when employed for a loved one, He sent her to 
tell the others the joyful news. 

Is this the Saviour we are afraid to come to, and 
whose love we doubt ? 

Let us look next at the instance of Peter. You know 
his past life; you can imagine how bitterly, when all 
was over, he would remember it. Perhaps none of them 
sorrowed as he did; and Christ knew it all too, the 
anguish, the self-reproach ; but underneath all He saw 
the clinging, ardent affection. 

And to show that Christ remembered only in love, 
and forgave all, He sent by the angel a special mention 
of Peter, Mark xvi. If He had only said, ‘‘ Tell My 
disciples,” Peter, in his humble repentance, might have 
shut himself out from his honoured band; but Lis name 
was there ! 

Truly— 

“The love of Jesus, what it is, 
None but his loved ones know.” 


Besides this, Peter had an interview all to himself. 
What passed then we are not told, but can imagine its 
sweet and cheering effect on Peter’s saddened and 
clouded heart, Luke xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 

Afterwards Christ apparently tried him closely by 
that threefold question, ‘*Lovest thou Me?” Yet, 
even then, by his gracious treatment, He showed that 
He doubted him not, but had the fullest confidence in 
See how tenderly Christ proved 


have proved Christ’s full and loving forgiveness ? 

Or return to the case of Thomas, John xx. He was 
absent at Christ’s first visit on the day of resurrection, 
and refused to believe the disciples’ testimony unkgss 
he should see for himself what they had seen. He had 
no right to make this a condition. But here again the 
love of Jesus shone out even upon his unbelieving 
heart, and, while He reproved, yet had large com- 
passion for him, as, with wonderful condescension, He 
granted Thomas his demand. 

What a mingled feeling of shame, adoration, and 
joy must have filled Thomas's heart! That loving 
view of his Master would never leave him. 

Or walk with the two disciples to Emmaus, Luke 
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xxiv. Watch them as, full of grief, they talk over the — hand might have abandoned the effort. in 
events of the last two days. See how Jesus joins them, | despair. 


and by his sympathizing inquiry draws from them the 
cause of their trouble. Aud then mark how gently He 
goes on to explain to them the things they ought to 
have known and believed. 

And after this, as they neared the village, He was 
passing on, but they, unwilling so speedily to lose one 
who had been so kind and useful a companion traveller, 
constrained Him to abide with them. Jesus, who 
never refuses the invitation of the earnest heart, 
yielded, and made that simple meal great by his 
presence. 

And as Christ blessed the bread, and gave it to them, 
they knew Him, the Master they sought. The mo- 
mentary recognition was granted, and then He vanisied 
out of their sight. ‘‘Did not our heart burn within 
us, while He talked with us by the way?” 

One more record yet remains for us to notice, John 
xx. It is the case of the disciples in their unsuccessful 
efforts in fishing. See how, after their night of useless 
toil, Christ met them unexpectedly by the waterside, 
and, following his command, they again let down the 
net, and enclosed a multitude of fishes. Do you see 
the loving forethought which pervaded this present 
supply? Was it not that they might never after this 
feel that Christ no longer cared for their temporal wants 
or daily food ? 

And, as if to impress the idea more deeply upon 
them, when they land Christ invites them to ‘‘ come 
and dine.” They follow Him, and find a fire, and fish 
laid thereon, and bread. Were ever any so provided ? 
Was ever table so wondrously spread? Was not this 
love? Was it not a gracious proof to leave with them 
that their wants were dear to Him ? 

In all these various incidents we have given to us 
abundant proof of the unchangeableness of Jesus. 
What his love was it still remains.. Can we hesitate to 
trust such love? Must it not win its way into our 
hearts, drawing out our deepest, warmest love' Is 
there not a deep, quiet happiness in being so loved, so 
cared ior? What do you know about the love of 
Jesus? Is He a real, personal, living Saviour to you ? 
Many feel coldly towards Christ, even when trusting 
in his atonement, because they fail to realize all that 
He now is to his people. 








IS THE LAST OF YOUR CHILDREN 
OUT OF THE FIRE? 


OnE evening the driver of the conveyance in which I 
was riding suddenly pulled up, and said, ‘‘ Sir, we can 
proceed no farther. A fire has just broken out, and the 
police will allow no carriages to pass.” I at once 
alighted and went with the crowd. Help was at hand, 
and abunda:t; and therefore all that the bystanders 
had to do was to take care of themselves and keep out 
of eae 

The history of the case was soon told. The dwelling 
was a large and lofty one; and the lower portion of it 
was on fire. The master and mistress were gone out to 
spend the evening. The servants could nowhere be 
found. The neighbours, however, testified that there 
were five children in that burning house. In less time 
than it has taken me to write these lines, the fire bri- 
gade had forced the principal entrance with their crow- 
bars and hatchets, and were rushing in, at the hazard 
of their lives, to the rescue of the inmates, The dense 
volume of smoke which issued from the passage the 
moment the door was opened was such that an inex- ; 








The reader will easily imagine that the next few 
mements were marked by deep and agonizing suspense, 
The heart of the stranger which, under such circum. 
stances, could remain destitute of emotion, must have 
been the heart of a stranger indeed. 

After a brief interval, which at the time seemed 
tedious, one of the little ones was brought out; then 
another, and another, and another ; and, in each sue- 
ceeding instance, the crowd expressed their sympathy 
by louder and yet louder cheers. At last the babe was 
brought out from the cradle, wrapped up in a blanket; 
and as the man who was carrying it to a place of safety 
passed close by my elbow, I heard him shout, ‘‘ Never 
mind what happens now; the last of the children is 
out of the fire !”’ 

Years have passed since then; but I have never for- 
gotten those words, and I never shall. In many a pul- 
pit, and on many aplatform, have I told the story, and 
then, addressing myself to the Christian parent, | 
have said, ‘‘ Js the last of your children out of the fire?” 

Such is my reason for introducing the incident now 
—to entreat the parent who may open this magazine to 
care for his household, to look to the eternal well- 
being of his offspring, and never to remit his anxiety 
till he is satisfied as to the rescue of every one, not 
from the fire which only consumes the body, but from 
that which threatens the soul—their rescue, not froma 
burning house, but from a burning world. 

Alas ! how often does it happen that the children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the child- 
ren of light! If Christian parents were as anxious to 
see'their sons and daughters the children of God, as 
others (yea, as they themselves often are) to see them 
prospering in this life, how different an aspect would 
the Church present! Rachel would still refuse to be 
comforted while her children were not; and David 
would again desire to die for Absalom his son. Mean: 
while the devoted parent would oftener kill the fatted 
calf, and, as the voice of joy and gladness, heard in 
the tabernacles of the righteous, excited inquiry as to 
its occasion, would reply, ‘It is meet that we should 
make merry, and be glad: for this my son was dead, 
and ‘is alive again; he was lost, and is fuund.” T. F. 





A PRAYER. 
Marr. vi. 9, 10. 

WE look to Thee, our Father, 
To bless us a by day; 

To strengthen, shield, and guide us 
Along life’s chequered way : 

And we, as loving children, 
With service giad and free, 

Thy name would strive to hallow, 
And render praise to Thee. 


Thy kingdom come, O Jesus, 
Thy kingdom without end; 
Let every tribe and nation 
Before Thy sceptre bend : 
From sin and Satan’s thraldom 
Each weary heart release ; 
And fill the earth with gladness 
By Thy sweet reign of peace. 


And as with joy the angels 
On their bright missions go, 
So may Thy will, blest Spirit, 
Be done by us below : 
Responsive to Thy teaching, 
Led by Thy call divine, 
May every thought and feeling 
Of ours accord with Thine. 
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LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 





PART IV.—THE STOCKING-WEAVER. 
CuaApTer I.—Cunisty’s Cuitpmoeop. 


Somz years ago, in a poor part of Manchester, a few 
children were playing at marbles ; they were the children 
of Irish weavers. One boy was evidently trying to 
unite work and play, for every now and then he 
turned aside from the game, took a small book out of 
his pocket, and repeated to himself some verses from 
it. 

‘¢-What are you doing ?” asked little Christy, another 
of the boys. 

‘‘ Learning a hymn, to be sure.” 

‘¢ What for ?” 

‘‘Why, for the Sunday school, to be sure.” 

**Oh, do let me hear it,” said Christy. 

‘Don’t bother me, or I sha’n’t know it when Sunday 
comes.” 

Then the boy went on buzzing something to himself, 
but what Christy could not catch, though he listened 
eagerly, and forgot the marbles. 

This made Christy still more curious. 
out what it meant. 

‘‘ Mother,” said he when he ran home, ‘‘do let me 
go to Tom Brown’s school next Sunday ; I want to 
hear him say his task. He has got verses to learn. May 
I, mother ?” 

For some time his mother, a bigoted Roman Catholic, 
refused her consent. However, the child persisted, and 
at last overcame his mother’s opposition, and obtained 
her reluctant consent to his going ‘‘just for this once” 
to the Protestant school. 

There, perched upon a high form, sat Christy, his 
little feet dangling in the air, his hands in his pockets, 
eyes and ears wide open, to take in all the astonishing 
information which was being poured forth on all sides, 
in his presence. Theearnest, thoughtful, and observant 
boy received with the deepest attention those solemn 
truths, which so many a Sunday school child hears, 
without learning, from boyhood to youth. 

Each returning Sunday saw little Christy stealing 
from his parents to go to this school. He heard the 
Bible read, he heard that it was God’s own word, and 
to be read by all—he could not read it, but he clasped 
it to his heart with jey ; he heard explained the holy 
truths of Christianity, stripped of their Romish disguise ; 
he heard of God, the only Father; of Jesus Christ, the 
only Redeemer ; of the Holy Ghost, the strength and 
comforter of the faithful. 

Christy's frequent visits to the Sunday school were 
not likely toremain long unmarked. 

‘‘ Where's that broth of a boy gone?” asked his 


He must find 


mother one Sunday morning, as she noticed his | glimpse of her. Well did he know, even in the distance 


absence. 


‘*Why, don’t you know, Mrs. J.?” replied a neigh- | 
bour, with a laugh; ‘‘ he goes to the Protestant school. | 


What will Father Murphy say to that ?” 

The mother said nothing, but at once marched off to 
the Sunday school, pushed her way in, and, to the 
great astonishment of teachers and scholars, seized her 
little boy by the collar of his ragged jacket and dragged 
him off in triumph, threatening all sorts of terrible | 
things if he ever dared to come there again. 

For several weeks Christy did not dare. When, | 
however, he fancied his mother had forgotten it, he 
crept again to his favourite school. It was but seldom | 
he could do this, for his mother generally discovered it, | 
and her scolding and yet rougher treatment deterred | 
him for weeks from repeating his visit. 





| himself in learning the art and mystery of weaving. 


| grandfathers joined to their own; thus, ‘ Kit o’ Ch 


But Christy kept in his heart the truth wn. 
had gained. Small as was his knowledge of Christ, he 
valued and retained it. It might seem but as a grain 
of mustard seed, but even like that, it was a fertile 
germ, and the time was to come when it should shoot 
up into a great tree, and become an asylum for birds to 
lodge in its branches. 

As the child grew towards manhood, he became still 
more attached to what he had learned at the Sunday 
| school, and resolved to follow the Lord as well as he 
knew how, and never to act against conscience. This 
led to much alienation of feeling between him and his 
family, and to many altercations, 

‘*Christy!” said his mother one day, ‘‘ Father 
Murphy has been asking after ye.” 

‘* Well, mother, and what has he been saying?” 

** As how I don’t do my duty about making you keep 
to the ould religion.” 

‘*Making me! I think I’m too old now to be made 
to keep to anything I think wrong.” 

‘‘Father Murphy says,” continued the woman, not 
noticing Christy’s reply, ‘‘that I’m bound to try and 


get you to confession again. 





























































|  ** It’s for the good of your sowl, Christy.” 

** It’s of no use, mother, to talk about it.” 

**So Father Murphy says. He says I am not to 
talk, but do. He bids me to give you your choice: 
you're to come back to the good ould ways, or you're 
not to be a son of mine any longer.” 

‘* Mother!” began Christy ;—but the conversation 
became too sad and painful for its record here. Suffice 
it to say that that evening he left hishome. His mother 
closed the door upon him herself, without a tear, and 
declared she would never see him again. 
| Poor Christy! Turned out into the streets of the 
| great manufacturing town, how could he gain a living # 
| He knew no trade ; he had no means of earning a live 
| lihood. Indeed, all that he possessed consisted of two 

things—his love for his mother, which had just received) 
| such an injurious wound ; and his faith in Christ, which 
| was obscure and feeble. 

After wandering about, sad at heart, and telling his 
| troubles to one or two persons among his acquaintances 
| he fell in with a Christian man, a weaver, who pitied 

him, and undertook to teach him his trade. Throug! 
| this friend’s assistance, Christy found an humble and 
| cheap lodging, a little way out of town, and busied 





On Sundays poor Christy, in the pauses of labour, 
would resort to a green hill, which rose just behind th 
house, and flinging himself upon the grass, pass many 
hours in paroxysms of mental distress. Then he would 
rise, and go to the corner of some street, where hi 
mother was likely to pass, that he might catch on 


the small blue pattern of her gown; she seemed 
him almost as an angel, and there world he watch 
until she had gone by, and he could see her no longer. 
It was in vain that he tried to see her at home; he 
door was shut, and she invariably refused to admi 
him. 





CuoarTrer II.—A Srxeautar CourrTsnip. 


Ir happened there worked in the same trade witl 
Christy a modest and pleasing young girl, who wen 
among her companions by the name of ‘ Ayl’ce o’ old 
Ned’s,” ¢. ¢., ‘* Alice, the daughter of Edward,” it bein 
the Lancashire custom to call people, not by their su 
names, but by the Christian name of their fathers an¢ 
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xxiv. Watch them as, full of grief, they talk over the 
events of the last two days. See how Jesus joins them, 
and by his sympathizing inquiry draws from them the 
cause of their trouble. And then mark how gently He 
goes on to explain to them the things they ought to 
have known and believed. 

And after this, as they neared the village, He was 
passing on, but they, unwilling so speedily to lose one 
who had been so kind and useful a companion traveller, 
constrained Him to abide with them. Jesus, who 
never refuses the invitation of the earnest heart, 
yielded, and made that simple meal great by his 
presence. 

And as Christ blessed the bread, and gave it to them, 
they knew Him, the Master they sought. The mo- 
mentary recognition was granted, and then He vanisined 
out of their sight. ‘Did not our heart burn within 
us, while He talked with us by the way ?” 

One more record yet remains for us to notice, John 
xx. It is the case of the disciples in their unsuccessful 
efforts in fishing. See how, after their night of useless 
toil, Christ met them unexpectedly by the waterside, 
and, following his ‘eatin’ they again let down the 
net, and enclosed a multitude of fishes. Do you see 
the loving forethought which pervaded this present 
supply? Was it not that they might never after this 
feel that Christ no longer cared for their ¢emporal wants 
or daily food ? 

And, as if to impress the idea more deeply upon 
them, when they land Christ invites them to ‘‘ come 
and dine.” They follow Him, and find a fire, and fish 
laid thereon, and bread. Were ever any so provided ? 
Was ever table so wondrously spread? Was not this 
love? Was it not a gracious proof to leave with them 
that their wants were dear to Him ? 

In all these various incidents we have given to us 
abundant proof of the unchangeableness of Jesus. 
What his love was it stild remains.. Can we hesitate to 
trust such love? Must it not win its way into our 
hearts, drawing out our deepest, warmest love? Is 
there not a deep, quiet happiness in being so loved, so 
cared for? What do you know about the love of 
Jesus? Is Hea real, personal, living Saviour to you? 
Many feel coldly towards Christ, even when trusting 
in his atonement, because they fail to realize all that 
He now is to his people. 











IS THE LAST OF YOUR CHILDREN 
OUT OF THE FIRE? 


OnE evening the driver of the conveyance in which I 
was riding suddenly pulled up, and said, ‘‘ Sir, we can 
proceed no farther. A fire has just broken out, and the 
police will allow no carriages to pass.” I at once 
alighted and went with the crowd. Help was at hand, 
and abunda: ; and therefore all that the bystanders 
had to do was to take care of themselves and keep out 
of danger. 

The history of the case was soon told. The dwelling 
was a large and lofty one; and the lower portion of it 
was on fire. The master and mistress were gone out to 
spend the evening. The servants could nowhere be 
found. The neighbours, however, testified that there 
were five children in that burning house. In less time 


than it has taken me to write these lines, the fire bri- 
gade had forced the principal entrance with their crow- 
bars and hatchets, and were rushing in, at the hazard 
of their lives, to the rescue of the inmates. The dense 
volume of smoke which issued from the passage the 
moment the door was opened was such that an inex- ; 





— hand might have abandoned the effort. in 
espair. 

The reader will easily imagine that the next few 
mements were marked by deep and agonizing suspense, 
The heart of the stranger which, under such circum. 
stances, could remain destitute of emotion, must have 
been the heart of a stranger indeed. 

After a brief interval, which at the time seemed 
tedious, one of the little ones was brought out; then 
another, and another, and another ; and, in each sue- 
ceeding instance, the crowd expressed their sympathy 
by louder and yet louder cheers. At last the babe was 
brought out from the cradle, wrapped up in a blanket; 
and as the man who was carrying it to a place of safety 
passed close by my elbow, I heard him shout, ‘‘ Never 
mind what happens now ; the last of the children is 
out of the fire!” 

Years have passed since then; but I have never for- 
gotten those words, and I never shall. In many a pul- 
pit, and on many aplatform, have I told the story, and 
then, addressing myself to the Christian parent, | 
have said, ‘‘ Js the last of your children out of the fire?” 

Such is my reason for introducing the incident now 
—to entreat the parent who may open this magazine to 
care for his household, to look to the eternal well- 
being of his offspring, and never to remit his anxiety 
till he is satisfied as to the rescue of every one, not 
from the fire which only consumes the body, but from 
that which threatens the soul—their rescue, not froma 
burning house, but from a burning world. 

Alas ! how often does it happen that the children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the child- 
ren of light! If Christian parents were as anxious to 
see ‘their sons and daughters the children of God, as 
others (yea, as they themselves often are) to see them 
prospering in this life, how different an aspect would 
the Church present! Rachel would still refuse to be 
comforted while her children were not; and David 
would again desire to die for Absalom his son. Mean; 
while the devoted parent would oftener kill the fatted 
calf, and, as the voice of joy and gladness, heard in 
the tabernacles of the righteous, excited inquiry as to 
its occasion, would reply, ‘‘It is meet that we should 
make merry, and be glad: for this my son was dead, 
and-is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” T. F. 








A PRAYER. 
Marz. vi. 9, 10. 


WE look to Thee, our Father, 
To bless us day by day; 
To strengthen, shield, and guide us 
Along life’s chequered way : 
And we, as loving children, 
With service glad and free, 
Thy name at strive to hallow, 
And render praise to Thee. 


Thy kingdom come, O Jesus, 
Thy kingdom without end; 
Let every tribe and nation 
Before Thy sceptre bend : 
From sin and Satan’s thraldom 
Each weary heart release ; 
And fill the earth with gladness 
By Thy sweet reign of peace. 


And as with joy the angels 
On their bright missions go, 
So may Thy wiil, blest Spirit, 
Be done by us below : 
Responsive to Thy teaching, 
Led by Thy call divine, 
~ every thought and fecling 
f ours accord with Thine. 
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But Christy kept in his heart the truth which he 

LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. hed gained. ‘Small as was his knowledge of Christ, he 
—_—_— valued and retained it. It might seem but as a grain 

PART IV.—THE STOCKING-WEAVER. of mustard seed, but even like that, it was a fertile 


, germ, and the time was to come when it should shoot 
Cuarrer I.—Cunisty’s CuiLpneop. up into a great tree, and become an asylum for birds to 

Som years ago, in a poor part of Manchester, a few | lodge in its branches. 
children were playing at marbles: they were the children | As the child grew towards manhood, he became still 
of Irish weavers. One boy was evidently trying to | more attached to what he had learned at the Sunday 
unite work and play, for every now and then he | school, and resolved to follow the Lord as well as he 
turned aside from the game, took a small book out of | knew how, and never to act against conscience. This 
his pocket, and repeated to himself some verses from | led to much alienation of feeling between him and his 
it. family, and to many altercations, 
‘‘ What are you doing ?” asked little Christy, another | ‘‘Christy!” said his mother one day, ‘Father 


of the boys. Murphy has been asking after ye.” 
‘‘ Learning a hymn, to be sure.” ‘Well, mother, and what has he been saying?” 
‘* What for ?” ** As how I don’t do my duty about making you keep 
‘¢Why, for the Sunday school, to be sure.” to the ould religion.” 
**Oh, do let me hear it,” said Christy. ‘* Making me! I think I’m too old now to be made 
‘‘Don’t bother me, or I sha’n’t know it when Sunday | to keep to anything I think wrong.” 

comes.” ‘*Father Murphy says,” continued the woman, not 


Then the boy went on buzzing something to himself, | noticing Christy’s reply, ‘‘that I’m bound to try and 
but what Christy could not catch, though he listened | get you to confession again. 


eagerly, and forgot the marbles. “* Never.” 
This made Christy still more curious. He must find ‘* It’s for the good of your sowl, Christy.” 
out what it meant. **It’s of no use, mother, to talk about it.” 


‘¢ Mother,” said he when he ran home, ‘‘do let me ‘*So Father Murphy says. He says I am not to 
go to Tom Brown’s school next Sunday ; I want to | ¢alz, but do. He bids me to give you your choice: 
hear him say his task. He has gotversesto learn. May | you're to come back to the good ould ways, or you're | 
1, mother ?” not to be a son of mine any longer.” 

For some time his mother, a bigoted Roman Catholic, ‘* Mother!” began Christy ;—but the conversation’ 
refused her consent. However, the child persisted, and | became too sad and painful for its record here. Suffice’ 
at last overcame his mother’s opposition, and obtained | itto say that thatevening he left hishome. His mother 
her reluctant consent to his going ‘‘just for this once” | closed the door upon him herself, without a tear, and) 
to the Protestant school. declared she mae never see him again. 

There, perched upon a high form, sat Christy, his} Poor Christy! Turned out into the streets of the 
little feet dangling in the air, his hands in his pockets, | great manufacturing town, how could he gain a living # 
eyes and ears wide open, to take in all the astonishing | He knew no trade ; he had no means of earning a live- 
information which was being poured forth on all sides, | lihood. Indeed, all that he possessed consisted of twa 
in his presence. Theearnest, thoughtful, and observant | things—his love for his mother, which had just received 
boy received with the deepest attention those solemn | such an injurious wound ; and his faith in Christ, which 
truths, which so many a Sunday school child hears, | was obscure and feeble. ; 
without learning, from boyhood to youth. After wandering about, sad at heart, and telling hi 

Each returning Sunday saw little Christy stealing | troubles to one or two persons among his acquaintances 
from his parents to go to this school. He heard the | he fell in with a Christian man, a weaver, who pitied 
Bible read, he heard that it was God’s own word, and | him, and undertook to teach him his trade. Throug 
to be read by all—he could not read it, but he clasped | this friend’s assistance, Christy found an humble an 
it to his heart with jey ; he heard explained the holy | cheap lodging, a little way out of town, and busie 
truths of Christianity, stripped of their Romish disguise ; | himself in learning the art and mystery of weaving. 
he heard of God, the only Father; of Jesus Christ, the | On Sundays poor Christy, in the pauses of labou 
only Redeemer ; of the Holy Ghost, the strength and | would resort to a green hill, which rose just behind th 








comforter of the faithful. house, and flinging himself upon the grass, pass man 
Christy’s frequent visits to the Sunday school were | hours in paroxysms of mental distress. Then he would 
not likely toremain long unmarked. rise, and go to the corner of some street, where hij 


‘‘Where’s that broth of a boy gone?” asked his | mother was likely to pass, that he might catch on 
mother ene Sunday morning, as she noticed his | glimpse of her. Well did he know, even in the distance 
absence. | the small blue pattern of her gown; she seemed 

‘Why, don’t you know, Mrs. J.?” replied a neigh- | him almost as an angel, and there would he watch 
bour, with a laugh; ‘‘ he goes to the Protestant school. | until she had gone by, and he could sec her no longe 
What will Father Murphy say to that ?” It was in vain that he tried to see her at home; he 

The mother said nothing, but at once marched off to | door was shut, and she invariably refused to admi 
the Sunday school, = her way in, and, to the} him. 
great sags a : pr rap pave iy sr yes her 
little bo the collar of his ragged jacket and dragged 4 
him off a teeta threatening all sorts of terrible | Cuarrer II.—A SixcuLar CourrsuP. 
things if he ever dared to come there again. | Ir happened there worked in the same trade wi 

For several weeks Christy did not dare. When, | Christy a modest and pleasing young girl, who wen 
however, he fancied his mother had forgotten it, he ! among her companions by the name of “ Ayl’ce o’ o 
crept again to his favourite school. It was but seldom | Ned’s,” i. ¢., ‘‘ Alice, the daughter of Edward,” it bein; 
he could do this, for his mother generally discovered it, | the Lancashire custom to call people, not by their su 
and her scolding and yet rougher treatment deterred | names, but by the Christian name of their fathers an 
him for weeks from repeating his visit. | grandfathers joined to their own; thus, ‘* Kit o’ Ch 
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o’ Kester’s” would mean, ‘‘Christopher, the son of 
Christopher, the grandson of Christopher.” Ayl’ce 
was known among her friends, not only as a modest, 

leasing girl, but as one who truly loved and feared the 

rd. Strict in her manners and deportment, avoid- 
ing the slightest approach to worldliness or finery in 
her outward appearance, never seen at any place of 
vicious resort, but always at the hep bs meeting, or the 
preaching, where Christ’s humble followers met toge- 
ther, Ayl’ce had established the character of being, not 
almost, but altogether, a Christian. 

Much did Christy long to make her acquaintance, but 
he never got beyond a few words interchanged in the 
street, or at the prayer meeting. 

It was summer-time, and Christy was sittting on a 
low wall in the street, a field veing on the other side. 
He was watching the birds and the flowers, and the 
sunbeams as they played on the shining blades of 
grass, when, coming along at a little distance, he spied 
Ayl’ce. 

She must pass by him. Should he speak to her? 

No, he would wait and see whether she would speak 
to him. 

Ayl'ce came up—she passed him—not a word! He 
watched her going quietly on, when suddenly she 
stopped, turned back, and coming up to him, said, 
“Mr. —— is going to preach at to-morrow even- 
ing; wilt tah go an yer him?” 

** Ar tah a boun ?” said he. 

-* Heigh,” replied Ayl’ce, ‘‘aw think aw shall.”* 

** Aw hope it'll be foin,” rejoined Christy. 

Soon after this Ayl’ce’s uncle died. After the funeral 
Christy knew he should find Ayl’ce alone, and deter- 
mined upon making a bold attempt. Accordingly, he 
wrote out a promise of marriage, and, with this in his 
pocket, he walked off to the cottage, where he found 
Ayl'ce alone, as he expected—busy ironing. 

Christy drew out of his pocket his carefully composed 
document. ‘‘ Ayl'ce,” he said, ‘‘aw cannot court, but 
wilt tah be my wife? if tah wilt, sign this ;” where- 
upon he spread the paper out before her. 

Ayl’ce paused and considcred a moment. ‘‘ Well,” 
she said, ‘‘if tah wilt sign it, aw will.” 

So both parties subscribed their names to the bond. 

Christy went away to seek a living. He soon ob- 
tained employment. His leisure time he occupied in 
endeavouring to improve his mind, and add to his small 
stock of learning. As times grew better he prospered 
still more, till at last he began to think of returning to 

his native place, and setting upa little home of hisown 
with his Ayl’ce. 








walked over to the place; he read the Bible to the 
people, he explained to them the way of salvation, he 
entreated them to think of their souls. 

Moved by his words, the people began to read and 
pray for themselves ; and now, on a sabbath morning, 
the roads that led from the secluded village might be 
seen traversed in various directions by numbers of per- 
sons, all oor | to walk many long miles that they 
might unite with God’s people in public worship. 

Encouraged by this, Christy devoted more and more 
of his time to the same labours, until at length not 
only were his sabbaths wholly given up to them, but 
often was he called from his loom to the sick and the 
dying. 





CuArtrer I1V.—MIssionAry Work. 


As his business increased, he removed from one place to 
another, until the family finally settled in London. 

Wherever Christy went, he carried on his missionary 
labours. Wherever we live, that place is, in fact, our 
missionary station, if we could but think it so—if we 
would but try to make it so. 

Some friends, who sympathized in his zeal for the 
glory of God and the sahation of sinners, longed to sce 
him free from other occupations, and wholly devoted to. 
missionary work. They counselled him, therefore, to 
offer himself as a missionary to the London City Mis- 
sion, and promised themselves to contribute half of his 
salary. The offer was accepted; and those who knew 
his zeal and earnestness advised his being placed upon 
a district which few at that period would have ventured 
to visit. 

Christy was conducted round to survey his district. 
He was terrified at the wickedness and misery he saw. 

‘*T knew,” he said, ‘‘that —— Lane was a bad 
place, but my idea of the iniquity of the people was. 
infinitely short of what I found it.” 

In some places the houses were dilapidated and fall- 
ing into decay ; not the less, however, were they crowded 
almost to suffocation with inhabitants. Here there 
was no bedding, the floor was black with dirt; and 
children, left to themselves, were crawling half naked 
over it. There awful cases of fever prevailed; and 
small, without air and perhaps without water, was the 
prospect of the recovery of the sufferers. In the high- 
way and open spaces the pavement was strewn with all 
sorts of old things for sale, from old clothes and old 
furniture to old rags and old nails; the back streets. 
were filthy in the extreme ; the courts were heaps of 
rubbish ; the alleys ankle-deep in mud; there was no 
sewerage, and but little water; heaps of vegetable and 





Cuarter III.—Curisty Marriep. 


Ler us now take a peep at them by their humble fire- 
side. Christy has commenced business on his own ac- 
count ; he works at the loom, and Ayl’ce at the svin- 
ning-jenny ; their principal employment is making 
stockings, and their business is successful. A little 
Ayl’ce, too, is trotting about the floor. 

Christy, however, is not guwite satisfied ; he is grate- 
ful and happy, but still he wishes for some more direct 
employment in his Master's business. 

His religious experience, and the knowledge he had 
acquired, enabled him now, to his great delight, to be 
a teacher in that very Sunday school where he had 
once been a scholar. 

It happened that one of his scholars lived in a distant 
village, where there was no church, nor any religious 
instruction provided. Every Sunday, therefore, Christy 

* Taa, or tah, in Lancashire dialect, means you; boun, 
going: aw, I. 








animal matter, never removed, infected the air. 

But bad as the physical condition of the people was, 
their moral condition was far more deplorable ; sabbath- 
breaking, intoxication, thieving, and swearing prevailed 
everywhere. 

‘« It is impossible,” says our missionary, ‘‘ for me to 
describe the feelings of horror with which I first viewed 
those scenes of dirt, filth, drunkenness, and vice ; de- 
formed vice, deep black depravity. I saw people take 
off the very clothes they were wearing and pledge them 
for drink ; I saw others in all the agony of delirium 


tremens ; I saw others without an article of furniture 
in their rooms, having pledged or sold all.” 


It must be confessed that our missionary’s heart mis- 


gave him. He began to think that he was not fit for 
such work, that he could not continue it. 


It happened on the third day of his visiting, as he 


entered a court, that a young person standing at the 
door of a house invited him in. As soon as he got into 
the house the door was shut. There he witnessed a fear- 
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ful scene. The inmates flew upon him. He had to 
struggle, and hard too, for himself; at length he made 
his escape, and rushed into the street. 

In a turmoil of agitation and disgust he resolved to 
renounce a missionary life—to finish, as he said, his 
missionary career, and to leave such visitation to those 
who could better brave such horrors than he could. 
For this purpose he hastened to the house of a friend. 

He knocked at the door. It was opened by a young 
person, the daughter of his friend, who was playing on 
the piano. ‘‘Oh, my dear Mr. J——,” she said, ‘‘come 
in, and I will play you a tune.” 

So, without speaking another word, she returned to 
the piano, and he followed her and sat down in the 
parlour with a throbbing heart, overcome with painful 
emotion from the scenes he had witnessed. 

The young girl commenced an inspiriting song :— 

“ Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea, 
Jehovah has triumphed, his people are free!” 


Its influence was not long in making itself felt in the 
heart of the missionary. 

‘‘ What!” he said to himself, “if the Lord could 
conquer his foes in Egypt, cannot He conquer his enec- 
mies in —— Lane?” 

And before the song was ended he had prayed for 
grace that he might live and die a missionary, and 
have cause to rejoice in the conquests the Lord should 
gain by his Spirit and his grace. 

Not only was the wickedness of the people on his 
district thus trying to him, but their poverty and 
misery made his heart ache. He could not go among 
them, feeling that he had bread to eat and they had 
none, without longing to share what he had with them. 
As he had but a small salary and a large family of 
children, this often reduced him to great straits. 

**And yet,” he says, ‘*I could not help but give, 
though often we have had to pinch a few of the last 
days of the last week of the month ;” @.¢., just before 
the day on which the missionaries receive their monthly. 
salary. 

as ten such occasion—it was on a Tuesday, and the 
pay-day was Saturday—when he was going out in the 
morning, his wife called to him. ‘‘ As it is washing- 
day,” she said, ‘‘ bring me home something nice for 
supper.” 

She did not know he had only twopence-halfpenny 
left, neither did he like to say so; he only made 
answer, ‘* Very well.” 

His first visit was to a room where a family of child- 
ren were crying for food. He could not but compas- 
sionate the poor helpless little creatures. He sent one 
for a pennyworth of potatoes, another for a halfpenny- 
worth of sprats, another he despatched for a few sticks 
to light the fire, and another to the dust-heap to collect 
a few cinders to make it with. Soon there was a cheer- 
ful blaze and a goodly smell of cooking. 

But what was to become of Mrs. J——’s supper ? 

The missionary continued his visits. He was at- 
tracted to a filthy back room by the cries of some 
children, whose mother he knew was out selling apples. 
They too were crying for food. In a corner of the room 
were a few potatoes. A fire was lighted, and sending 
one of the little fellows for a pennyworth of sprats, the 
missionary soon spread out a tempting repast on a chair 
without a back to it, and watched the little ones as they 
stood round eating it. 

Where was now Mrs. J——’s supper ? 

His daily round over, he went to the room where he 
held the evening meeting. It was late before it was 
concluded. 

When all were gone, and he was locking the door, 


he suddenly bethought himself of Ayl’ce’s supper. 
He felt very much grieved; and also it was rather 
serious, as he had no money left to get food for the neat 


ay. 

At last he thought he would borrow some money 
from a friend ; the friend at whose house he was about 
to leave the key of the schoolroom. 

When he entered, however, his heart failed him ; he 
laid down the key and went away. 

He had not gone above a hundred yards from the 
house, when his friend called after him, and said, 
‘*Here is a parcel for you.” 

Our missionary turned back; it was a hamper. 

‘* It must be a mistake,” he said, ‘‘it cannot be for 
me.” 

** Read the direction,” was the answer. 

** Then it is a hoax,”’ said the missionary. 

Some one cut the string of the hamper, and on lifting 
up the lid he found a cheese, 6 lbs. of sugar, 6 lbs. of 
rice, 6 lbs. of butter, half a pound of tea, half a pound 
of coffee, half a pound of mustard, a quarter of a pound 
of pepper, 10 Ibs. of pork, and a small slip of paper, in 
an unknown writing, saying, ‘‘ Please accept the en- 
closed.” 

Here, then, was Mrs. J——’s supper, and provision 
abundant for the few remaining days. 

But sad as the poverty and privation that he saw 
among the people were to him, their crimes were sadder 
still. A large proportion of them were thieves and 
vagrants, buyers and sellers of stolen goods. 

One sabbath, a little child about eleven years old 
was found crying in the streets. Her mother had 
turned her out of doors; and why? The missionary 
went to inquire, and found that the mother was a 
— who lived by stealing from the shops; that she 

ad sent this little one to steal some wood, but the 
child had refused to go; whereupon the mother had 
en her out into the streets and shut the door against 
er. 

The poor little thing sobbed for admittance in vain. 
The missionary reasoned, scolded, coaxed, promised, 
threatened ; it was useless ! 

**Take her to the station-house,” said the lhard- 
hearted mother, ‘‘I will give evidence against her, and 
she shall be transported.” 

‘*Take your child in,”’ said the missionary. 

** No,” said the mother. 

** For the sake of humanity.” 

“No.” 

** For Christ’s sake.” 
**Neo” 
— For your confessor’s sake ”—she was 2 Romanist. 


‘* For your soul’s sake.” 

**No..” 

The missionary took the child to his own home. 

From this child he learnt, with a shudder, of the 
haunts of thieves upon his district. He visited them 
in dark, miserable cellars. He visited them in worse 
places still; holes, where they paid a penny per ight 
to sit on the floor, they were too thronged to lie i 
He bade them come to his honse, he could with 
them better there. ‘ 

It happened once there were some of these miserable 
outcasts who were ill; the missionary did not know what 
todo with them. No hospital would receive them. The 
lowest lodging-house even in —— Lane refused to let 
themin. His wife was up-stairs, confined to her bed- 
room. 

** What,” thought he, ‘if I should have them in the 
kitchen ; they will be well perhaps before Ayl’ce comes 





down ?” 
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Accordingly, the thieves took possession of the 
kitchen. 

He next emptied a room in his house and gave it up 
to them. 

But the room was small, the house was in a close, 
low part of London, and a terrible disease, called 
_ Vagrant fever, broke out among them. It soon spread 

to the family of the missionary ; seven, one after ano- 
ther, were laid upon a bed of sickness, and one died. 

‘*Save your farthings,” said the missionary to his 
children, ‘‘ that we may be able to move into a larger 
house.” 

They did so, and in the course of time the farthings 
amounted to £15. This £15 they spent in purchasing 
a business, out of which, as the years went by, they 
saved a considerable sum ; this was devoted to build- 
ing a place fit for the reception of those unhappy 
beings. : 

It began to be known in London that those who 
wished to forsake a vagrant and dishonest life would 
find a friend in our missionary; and the neighbours 
were scared and angered by the number of thieves who 
congregated round his door, and in the lane leading to 
his dwelling. Hundreds by his help and eounsel re- 
traced their steps on the path of crime; some he got 
into an asylum, for some he obtained the means of 
emigrating, for some he obtained employment, a great 
many he received in turn into his own house, Again 
the fever broke out among them, and ancther of his 
own children died. He felt himself, however, called 
to labour in the name of the Lord, and he did not 
desist. Many thousands of visits were paid to his 
house by thieves and outcasts. 

If there was suffering for Christ’s sake in that humble 
dwelling, there was also rejoicing. 

‘¢T invariably show them,” said the missionary, 
“that sin is the transgression of the law of God; 
and that none but Jesus Christ can save them. I do 
feel it to be a privilege which I desire never to lose 
sight of, the conversion of the soul, to save a soul from 
death. ‘I say to myself, He who in the agony of death 
listened to the prayer of the dying thief, and so gra- 
ciously answered it, can do the same for thee, poor 
thief ; to Him I look for the blessing ; to Him I desire 
to lead every poor thief that comes to me. I have 
been much blessed in my own soul in the work. It is 
a labour over which I can pray; I feel it to be my duty. 
It is for me to labour, it is for God to bless.” 

The Lord added to his servant another blessing ; the 
conversion of his mother, whom he had loved so much 
when a child. From him she learned to know and 
jove her Saviour. She became an inmate of his house, 
and assisted his family in their work of charity and 


mercy. 








THE PLAGUES AND THE CURE. 


In endeavouring to establish a meeting in a destitute 
district for expounding the Scriptures and for prayer, 
the indifference of the people to divine things, and 
their unwillingness to attend such meetings, caused my 
audience for a considerable time to be comparatively 
small. 

After visiting in the neighbourhood and inviting the 
people with but little success, I felt that, in order to 
increase our numbers, a bold stroke must be struck in 
some direction. With this thought in my mind, I in- 
timated that on Sunday evening I would deliver the 
first of a course of lectures on the Plagues ef Egypt. 


The effect was all that could be desired ; the place of 


meeting became crowded, and for several years the 
attendance varied from 120 to 150. 

In the early history of our meeting, when the attend- 
ance was yet small, while trying to improve the plagues 
of Egypt to my audience, I was unexpectedly beset by 
plagues of another kind. These plagues consisted of a 
number of boys (genuine specimens of city Arabs), to 
whom the idea of a religious meeting was a good joke, 
fully arousing their propensities for fun and mischief. 
They set about their work in right earnest, with their 
plans fally concocted ; and although much annoyed b 
them, I could not but admire the tact and energy wit: 
which they carried them out. 

At first, when a few old people attended the meetin 
about a dozen boys, who were the leaders of the ban 
spread themselves throughout the room. My beginning 
the address seemed to be the signal for attack. They 
began by throwing their caps through the room, evi- 
dently with the intention of putting out the lights. 
When I stopped and threatened to put them out, this 








was followed by shouts of laughter. 

The following Sunday they were denied admittance, 
and I thought we were well quit of them, when unex- 
pectedly a tremendous rattle of stones on the window- 
shutters and door made my audience start, and suddenly 
brought me to a pause. 

This state of matters continued much the same for a 
time, and it seemed of little consequence whether I 
allowed them to come in or kept them outside; they 
were determined to have out their fun. 

One Sunday evening these annoyances were brought 
to a close. On that night a large number of them were 
present. They seemed disposed to be quiet, and I con- 
cluded that they had got tired of this kind of mischief. 
When my address was about half done, a boy, bare- 
footed and with a blue striped pinafore, stood up on 
one of the seats immediately opposite me, making some 
humorous grimaces; at the same time lifting some- 
thing from between his feet, which proved to be a 
large bone, he began to gnaw the end of it. This gave 
Tise to a burst of ena from his companions, while 
the effect on the adults was more striking and varied. 

I laid down my Bible, took the bone from the boy, 
and put him out at the door. His companions rushed 
after him, and the noise outside prevented me from 
proceeding further. I went out to them and said, 
‘* You see that this meeting is for old people, and you 
should not disturb us, If you come here next Sunday 
morning, we will have a meeting for ourselves.” They 
cheered, and promised to come. 

On reflection I felt that I had committed myself, and 
resolved to prepare myself for it. Much to my surprise 
FIFTEEN came. I told them that I would form them 
into a Sunday class. The experience of that morning 
showed me that the question had yet to be settled who 
was to rule the class—they or I. 

Determining to improve this new movement, I inti- 
mated the opening of a Sunday school in the district, 
and got a number of friends to assist in teaching. The 
attendance rapidly increased, and the influence gained 


over my former plagues made them some of my best ° 


friends, 

Nearly thirteen years have rolled away since then, 
when a few years ago, in the providence of God, I was 
called to another part of the Lord’s vineyard. The 
school was then attended by 120 scholars, and taught 
by 20 teachers. In a recent report given of it, the 
attendance was 160 scholars, and 27 teachers. 

Let Christ's people bethink themselves; there are 
many children making demands to be cared for. 

J. A. 
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THE LIVING WATER. 


Wuewn Elizabeth Fry, so celebrated for her efforts for 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of the poor creatures 
whom she found in prison, was staying in Switzerland, 
she endeavoured to persuade the Christian ladies there 
to imitate her example. She gave them the advantage 
of her own experience, and, aided by her counsels, they 
established a regular visitation of the prisons. This 
visitation has been continued ever since—more than 
twenty years. At Zurich the visits are made weekly; 
in the other Protestant cantons not quite so frequently ; 
but in all with unabated love and zeal. To one of 
these kind Christian ladies we are indebted for the 
following true narrative. We give it briefly, but we 
believe it has been published in a somewhat more 
extended form, under the title of ‘‘The Prisoner of 
Berne.” 

There was a poor, miserable child, some years ago, 
living in the canton of Berne, Switzerland. Her 
mother died when Elizabeth was an infant; her father 
was a drunkard and a gambler, and grossly neglected 
his child. 

The little girl was not prepossessing. She was deformed 
from her birth, and also weak, sickly, and repulsive in 
looks. No wonder that her looks repelled, for no one 
cared for her, or had taught her to love. No one 
had ever told her of a gentle, gracious Saviour. 
Her heart very early grew hardened for want of kind 
feeling. 

Elizabeth, as soon as she could walk, manifested an 
evil temper. Her little hands soon learned to pinch in 
a spiteful way. She stole whenever she had an oppor- 
tunity. It was to her a very pleasant amusement to 
kill worms and flies. And all these things were done 
in complete ignorance that they were sinful. She was 
nothing better than a heathen. 

What was to be done with her? Her father could 
not or would not look after her. Who would receive 
the friendless cripple ? 

No one offered to do it for the Lord’s sake. So the 
‘*commune” (or parish, as we should say) inquired for 
a family where she could be boarded for a weekly pay- 
ment. This was found. 

The day Elizabeth entered this family was the begin- 
ning of greater misfortunes for her. They had taken 
her from mercenary motives, not from Christian feel- 
ings, and they did not include in their contract either 
kind words or kind looks. 

All was discontent, quarrelling, and ill-will. Scanty 
meals were given, her grudgingly ; everywhere she was 
in the way, and met with nothing but hard speeches 
and harder blows. Despised and ill-treated by all, 
Elizabeth struggled on from day to day in lonely 
wretchedness. 

In the hot summer days she was sent out to beg, 
and she might be seen seated on a stone by the way- 
side, with hunger in her countenance and trouble in 
her heart, scantily clothed in wretched rags, gazing at 
the gladsome passengers as they went by with happy 
fuces and comfortable clothing, and at happy children 
hanging on father and mother with all their wants 
supplied, or hastening home from school with merry 
langh and shout. She knew neither of home nor of 
school: no one had ever tried to teach her anything. 
She saw the shepherd going home with his sheep; they 
too were well fed, and clad by God himself; and there 
was the dog too running at his master’s side, and enjoy- 
ing life after his fashion. And oh how desolate must 
have been the poor orphan’s heart! 

At night, Elizabeth, with a heart full of anger and 


bitterness, would leave her stone and slink slowly to ! 


























her wretched dwelling-place. She had to give up the 
money she had received; and, after a scanty meal, was 
allowed to go to bed. 

Months and years wore away. Elizabeth had now 
attained her fourteenth year, and on/y knew evil; with 
that she was familiar. 

At last her weak frame gave way under all this ill- 
usage. One morning she did not make her way down 
from her garret in the roof, and till the next no one 
went to seek her. No spark of love warmed her cold 
chamber; but there she lay without proper nourish- - 
ment, and without one of the many things that her 
sick body and her sin-sick soul had need of. The 
darkness frightened her, and in her terror and her 
agony she wept and screamed; and even when, from 
weariness, she was quiet again, her heart still fretted ; 
and when the evening star shone in through the misty 
window-pane, like the eye of Providence, she hid her- 
self wildly in the straw, and saw nothing but her 
misery. The apostle tells us, ‘‘There are many kinds 
of voices ;”’ and the star was one of these, if the little 
girl would have listened to it; but how should she ?— 
she who never heard of its great Maker, except as a 
name to curse and swear by. d so there came 
another voice, the voice of the tempter, that she had 
always listened to, and had known from her birth; and 
he gave counsel that took root in her heart, and soon 
ripened into a terrible deed. 

One day, not long before, the man had struck her a 
heavy blow while his wicked wife was reviling her, 
and in a passion of powerless revenge Elizabeth, with 
flashing eyes and her whole frame quivering with rage, 
had shrieked out, ‘‘ Wait awhile, and see if I don’t 
burn the house over your head.” 

Now the moment was come. 

From morning to night she had been left alone, un- 
cared for, and in all the bitterness of exasperation she 
summoned her remaining strength, crept out of bed, 
struck a light, and thrust it into the thatched roof. 
Then, painfully descending the stairs, she threw open, 
the door, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now I have served you as I 
said I would.” 

As she spoke, a crackling noise was heard, the smoke. | 
rushed in, filling the room, and confirming Elizabeth's. | 
words. The man, scarce knowing what he did, seized 
the wretched girl and pushed her violently out of tho 
house ; then came the ringing of the alarm bell, the. 
rushing of fire-engines, the gathering of the crowd ; 
while Elizabeth, seated at a little distance, looked on 
with malicious gratification. 

She was soon, however, taken into custody, tried, 
and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. She 
seemed to care nothing for this. Indeed, on being 
taken into the cell assigned to her, a gleam of pleasure 
passed over her gloomy countenance ; here, she thought, 
the blows of the man, the revilings of his wife, could / 
no longer fall upon her; and to her what were the 
blank walls, the grated window, the barred door, and 
the straw pallet? had not her whole life been an im- | 
prisonment? And so she threw herself on her mattress, | 
and sunk in a long and profound sleep. 

And there lay the criminal, the unloved, miserable 
cripple, no man caring for her! The four walls of the 
prison were around her, and the hand of justice held 
her fast. But the compassionate High Priest looked 
in mercy on this lost one, and awakened on her behalf 
the sympathy of a true Christian heart. 

Elizabeth had been too ill to work in common with 
the other prisoners ; and one morning the officer of the 
ward on entering the cell found her in burning fever 
aud crying out with tears for water. 





**Oh,” she said, ‘‘I am athirst, athirst!” 
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A pitcher of water was brought, and emptied by her 
at once; and she earnestly asked for more. 

The thirst continued, quenchless thirst by day and 
by night. She drank and drank, but still the parching 
fever gained upon her. It was as though the unquench- 
able = wa at work within. The burning house 
seemed continually before her, as though no water 
would quench those flames. 

Elizabeth’s sufferings were terrible, even to witness ; 
truly might she have said, ‘‘The pains of hell gat hold 
upon me,” and she grew daily weaker; but a righteous 
and holy God had laid his hand on the child, and 
though she writhed beneath the touch, He was too 
wise and loving a Physician to remove it till the cure 
was perfected. 

It was thought necessary to remove Elizabeth into 
the infirmary. The heart of the matron was touched 
with the deepest compassion as she met the fierce, wild 
glance of the poor misshapen creature, and she prayed 
that the Lord would enable her to minister to her in 
love. From that hour the orphan found a mother, who 
nursed and attended her with untiring affection ; and 
the poor prisoner began to feel a strange glow of happi- 
ness. The dewdrops of persevering love have power to 
pierce the hardest rocks, and the truth of this was now 
exemplified. 

Elizabeth’s icy heart began to thaw. She liked her 
prison, and when in her dreams she fancied herself 
thrust out of it, she would shriek and ery. 

‘Quiet yourself, dear child,” the kind matron would 
say, ‘‘no one would turn you out; it was only a 
dream.”’ 


And Elizabeth would raise her eyes to her gentle 
nurse with a look of grateful aifection. 

Hour after hour, when the poor girl was tormented 
by the burning thirst, Martha would sit by her sick- 
bed, and tell her of the love of Jesus, the merciful 
Saviour. ‘See, child, the fire that you are consumed 
by is but a foretaste of the hell we have all deserved, 
and must have endured through all eternity had not 
the Son of God himself, the Lord Jesus Christ, come 
down from the throne of his glory, and taken our sins, 
and borne them on the cross, that all who come to Him 
there may be saved with an everlasting salvation. 
Come, then, and acknowledge your iniquity and your 
sin, and He will have mercy on you; yea, He hath 
said He ‘will abundantly pardon.’ He said, ‘I thirst,’ 
that thou mightest not thirst; He calls, ‘Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters:’ think of 
that.” 

But the time was not yet come, and the poor girl 
still lay in her sick-bed, the burning fever consuming 
her body, and the sense of guilt stirring up the terrors 
of conscience. 

One day, when, as was now often the case, she lay 
weeping, Martha asked her why she was crying so 
bitterly. 

She replied, ‘‘Oh, because I think how much the 
Lerd sufiered for us, and we still sin against Him. I 
think that I would never, never render evil for evil 
again, whatever men might do to me. No, I would 
rather die!” 

“God be praised!” thought Martha; “ the light is 
breaking in upon her heart.” 

Some kind ladies, who took an interest in the poor 
prisoners, were permitted to assemble them in the hall 
on Christmas eve. And there a gift was prepared for 


each ; and as they entered the cheerful apartment, and 
saw the pains that had been taken for them, many an 
eye bore witness to the softening of the heart under 
the influence of this deed of Christian love. 

But Elizabeth could not be present ; she lay panting 


like the hart for the cooling stream, and emptying 
pices after. pitcher, while her thirst was unas- 
suaged, 

The matron, who had just returned with her present 
from the hall, came and asked her what she would 
choose for a Christmas gift. 

‘*A pitcher of water that would quench my thirst,” 
was the reply. 

It was a season of much prayer and supplication for 
Elizabeth, that the Lord would have pity on her, and 
shorten the term of her sufferings. 
| Not long after this, as Martha came to her bedside 
| one morning she found her in tears, and her whole 

frame quivering with terror. 

‘*T have seen the burning house to-night,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ and it was terrible, terrible!” 

**My poor child,” rejoined the matron, ‘‘do not you 
know who has said, ‘Though your sins be as scariet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool’?” 

Elizabeth groaned and was silent. The Holy Spirit 
| was working mightily in her soul, and bringing her 

through the deep waters of convietion of sm. The 

burning house was perpetually before her in her 

dreams; till at length, in the appointed time, the 

Lord was pleased to give her a realizing sense of his 
full and free forgiveness. 

On that morning, when Martha as usual came to visit 
her, she found her lying with folded hands, while her 
features, hitherto contracted with pain and terror, bore 
an expression of peace and joy, and the jug of water at 
her side was untouched. 

This was indeed a surprise; ‘‘ Elizabeth,” she in- 
quired eagerly, while a ray of hope shot through her 
heart, ‘fare you no longer thirsty ?” 

‘*No,” she replied, ‘I am no longer thirsty. This 
night I dreamed that I saw the Lord Jesus, and that 
He said to me, ‘ Why do you call for earthly water, of 
which whoso drinketh shall thirst again ; while whoso 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst, but it shall be in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life?” Then I ventured all on Him, 
and I said, ‘ Lord, evermore give me this water.’ ” 

‘¢ And has He given it to you?” 

“Yes, He hes given it—and my thirst is quenched.” 

From that hour Elizabeth was a new creature. The 
tempest of her soul was turned into peace and joy, and 
there she lay a living witness of the Lord’s mercy ; 
delighting to speak of his wonderful lovingkindness. 
Towards her fellow-prisoners she was kind and friendly, 
and if any of them mocked or teased her, she answered 
only with tears, ° 

She never rose from her bed of sickness ; for the poor 
body had suffered too much from want and ill-usage to 
rally again. 

‘The last days of a pardoned sinner are precious days; 
still they are not always joyful, for the Holy Ghost has 
often a secret work to accomplish in the parting hour ; 
but in Elizabeth’s case all was peace; her sins were for- 
given; why should she sorrow! She looked forward 
with holy joy to the day when she should see Him who 
had done so much for her. 

On the day of her death, she rose from her bed and 
walked slowly through the infirmary, taking leave of 
each patient ; then lying down, she clasped her hands 
and said with a loud voice, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 
She then turned on Martha a look of grateful in and 
lay quite still for three hours. 

At the end of that time she said, ‘tThe Lord be 
praised,” and closed her eyes. 

The Good Shepherd had taken her to his fold above, 
and there she walks with Him in white, and sings, 
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‘* My soul is joyful in the Lord, and my spirit rejoices 


in God my Saviour.” 


[There is an excellent, though little known, society, 
called the ‘‘ British Ladies’ Society for the Reformation 
If the perusal of the above nar- 
rative should awaken any reader’s sympathy on behalf 
of such prisoners, this society will be a good channel 


of Female Prisoners.” 


for its practical expression.—Ep.] 


THE SONG OF THE HARVEST-HOME. 


From the far-off fields of earthly toil, 
A goodly host, they come ; 
And sounds of music are on the air,— 
*Tis the song of the harvest-heme. 
The weariness and the weeping, 
The darkness has all passed by, 
And a glorious Sun has risen— 








The Sun of Eternity! 





ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN ? 


A FRIEND of mine, some time ago, was travelling in | 
the wilds of Orissa. As he pursued his way he came in 
The officer seeing he was a 
He accepted the 
invitation, and after the repast the officer said, ‘‘ Mr. | 
Wilkinson, you have come out here to try and convert 


sight of an officer’s tent. 
European invited him to dinner. 


the Hindoos ?”’ 
‘* Yes, that is my object,” answered my friend. 


‘And a pretty wild-goose chase,” rejoined the 
You don’t know these 


officer, ‘‘you will make of it. 
fellows so well as I do.” 


‘Ah, sir, I think I myself know something about 


them already.” 


**Ah, but you have not had to deal with them as I 
If you had been accustomed to the command of 
a company of Sepoys, you would soon find out their 


have. 


duplicity and faithlessness.” 


Mr. Wilkinson assured him he had made some con- 
verts whose earnestness and sincerity were beyond all | 


question or suspicion. 


‘Ah !” said the officer, ‘‘I should like to examine 


them.” 


‘*Your wish can soon be gratified, for here is one of 


them coming up the avenue.—Gunga,” continued Mr. 
Wilkinson, addressing the native who entered, ‘‘ here 


isa gentleman who wishes to examine you as to your | 


Christianity.” 


‘*What right has he to examine me?” inquired 


Gunga; ‘‘and does he mean to do so in anger or in 
ridicule ?” 

‘*So,” said the officer, ‘‘ you have turned Christian?” 

Yea” 

‘*How did you get your living before you turned 
Christian ?” 

Gunga was astonished. His pride also was hurt. 

“T am a Brahmin,”’ said he, throwing back his robe 
over his shoulders and exhibiting a mark that attested 
that fact. He could not conceive how such a question 
could be asked of him. 


The officer, somewhat abashed, asked how he had | 


felt before he became a Christian. 


He replied, ‘‘I felt that I myself, like all my | 


countrymen, was in miserable darkness. I longed for 
the truth, but I could not find it. At length 1 heard 
that the light of truth was to be found on the Padre 
side, and thither I instantly repaired to light my own 
taper at the source. I found what I sought for, and 1 
carried my candle to the bazaars and public places, 
that I might communicate the same light to others,” 

As he weut on the officer admitted to Mr. Wilkin- 
son that this was indeed something which he had not 
expected to hear. A tear stood in his eye as he spoke. 
He had found in a Hindoo a true believer; and he was 
preparing to retire to indulge in his own meditations, 
when Gunga said, — 

**T should like now to examine you. 
Christian? are you indeed a Christian ?” 

This was an arrow to the officer’s heart, and this 
question, asked in Christian simplicity, became the 
means of his conversion. 


Are you a 


We’ve seen those faces in days of yore, 
When the dust was on the brow, 
And the scalding tear upon their cheek— 
| Let’ us look at the labourers now! 
} We think of the life-long sorrow, 
| And the wilderness days of care; 
We try to trace the teardrops, 
But no scars of grief are there. 


One had climbed the rugged mountain-side— 
Twas a bleak and wintry day— 

The tempest had scattered his precious seed, 
And he wept as he turned away. 

But a stranger hand had water 
That seed on a distant shore, 

And the labourers now are meeting 

| Who had never met before. 


And one—he had toiled amid burning sands, 
When the scorching sun was high; 
He had grasped the plough with a fevered hand, 
| And then laid him down to die; 
But another, and yet another, 
Had filled that deserted field ; 
Nor vainly the seed they scattered, 
Where a brother’s care had tilled. 





Some with eager step went boldly forth, 
Broadcasting o’er the land; 

Some watered the scarcely budding blade 
With a tender, gentle hand. 

There’s one—her young life was blighted 
By the withering touch of woe; 

Her days were sad and weary, 
And she never went forth to sow. 


Dut there rose from her lonely couch of pain 
The fervent, pleading prayer ; 
She looks on many a radiant brow, 
And reads the answers there ! 
Yes! sowers and reapers are meeting, 
A rejoicing host they come; 
And sounds of musie are in the air, 
*Tis the song of the harvest-home! 


PAINFUL REMEDIES. 


I¥ we visit an hospital, we see persons enduring very 
painful remedies with thankfulness: this man allows 
the sharp instruments to cut the flesh of his leg, and 
then the saw to cut the bone; another person allows 
blood to be drawn in profusion from the arm or neck. 
Now if any person meeting any other at random were 
to attempt such acts as these, striking a lancet into 
people, or making them even bleed profusely, every- 
body would be terrified to encounter him, and he would 
be looked upon as a public enemy of a very desperate 
character. Observe, then, the great differenee which 
the motive makes; also the knowledge that skill, and 
not chance or caprice, administers the treatment. 
This makes the whole difference. 

Now, if you look upon afilictions as coming from a 
wise, a superintending, a gracious God, you will thank- 
fully receive them, as the patients do these severe 





remedies; but if you look upon them as coming by 
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chance, or without a gracious design, you will probably 
feel towards them in some such way as a man would who 
saw a person coming upon him to run a lancet into him, 
or to strike off a limb: he would be terrified to the ut- 
most at such a meeting. Observe, then, of how much 
importance it isto know the motive—wuy God sends 
the trouble,—and bear in mind continually that his 
gracious hand does all. D. 


“LEAVE ME NOT.” 


Psa. xxvii. 9. 
Leave me not; the way is lonely, 
Clouds are gathering o’er my head: 
Night is coming ; fast its shadows 
Tell upon the path I tread. 
Leave me not; the foe is near me, 
Ever watching for my life ; 
Thou, my heavenly Guide, be near me; 
Help me ;—shield me in the strife. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
QUERIEs. 

37. I go sometimes to what is called a ‘‘Tractarian” 
church. I do not see why it is wrong to burn incense, 
or to have store altars, &c. Will you kindly point out, 
if you can, where I am wrong ?—M. P. ‘ 

38. Please tell me about the witch of En-dor, as it 
puzzles me.—A ScHooxpoy. 

39. Do you disapprove of oratorios? and if you do, 
why ?—Luvciia. 

40. Will you kindly inform me, am I desecrating 
the sabbath by riding home when I cannot possibly 
walk or go other days? and should I resign this 
pleasure ?—AN Anxious INQUIRER. 








M. A. O. 











Notes. 

17. THe MILLENNIUM.—It is not desirable that this | 
magazine should be made an arena for controversy, but 
H. C. G.’s letter in the February number calls for some 
reply on my part. Space being limited, I answered 
the query on this subject very briefly, adducing no 
arguments pro or. con. H.C. G. says, ‘‘The doctrine” 
(but it is nothing more than an opinion, the peculiar 
views he holds being grounded on portions of Scripture 
confessedJy obscure) ‘‘is but little known or under- 
stood.” It is to be feared, from the manner in which 
H. C. G. quotes Scripture, that he hardly understands 
it himself. Millenarians expect two resurrections, and 
a personal advent of Christ on the earth before the 
judgment. The first belief rests solely upon one pas- 
sage in Rev. xx. 4—6; and by men of great weight as 
Biblical scholars this resurrection is held to be a spi- 
ritual one ; the second they support by numerous quo- 
tations, which I with others believe to refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. That there 
will be a millennium, I rejoice in as heartily as any 
man; but I anticipate that it will precede the coming of 
Christ. What has been called my “serious error” is 
an opinion held by some of those most deeply versed in 
things divine.—J. R. S. C. 

19. Mammon or UnRIGHTEOUSNESS.—The meaning 
of Luke xvi. 19 is, that what He is pleased to give us 
in this world ought to be used by us to promote our 
welfare in the world to which we are journeying. 

Matthew Henry thus explains it :—‘‘ Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, as 
the steward with his lord’s goods made his lord’s 
tenants his friends.” 

The word ‘‘ everlasting” refers to the future state of 
believers. ‘‘Everlasting habitations,” 7. ¢., the mansion 
prepared by Christ for those who walk in the way of his 





commandments, 





In a word, as every circumstance through which we 
ae is intended for our good, so if we use whatever 
sends us, whether it be money or influence, or 
what else, in his service and to his glory, we shall be 
making the right use of the ‘‘mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,” and shall be, through Christ’s merits, received 
into ‘‘everlasting habitations.”—A. C. T. 

32. THE BARREN Fic Tree.—The barren fig tree is 
supposed to represent the Jews in particular. God had 
chosen them for his own people, and blessed them with 
many privileges and opportunities for knowing and 
serving Him; and He justly expected to see some 
fruits of his care, but in vain; ‘‘ He looked for judg- 
ment, but behold oppression; for righteousness, but 
behold a cry.” And yet in his mercy He spared them, 
until at last, when they rejected the Messiah who came 
to save them, the command went forth, ‘‘Cut it down; 
why cumbereth it the ground?” But the barren fig 
tree may also represent the state of any individual 
member of Christ's church now, who is placed in the 
midst of every advantage, and has all the means of 
grace offered to him: if that one does not bring forth 
the fruits of the Spirit, he must look for a fearful end; 
for Christ says, ‘‘ Every branch in Me that beareth not 
fruit He taketh away; he is cast forth as'a 
branch, and is withered, and cast into the fire, and 
burned.” —ETHELIBZA. 

34. Kincpom or Gop.—I think that in Luke xiii. 
17, “‘the kingdom of God” means the church of 
Christ on earth; at first its members were few, but 
they are gradually increasing, till at length ‘‘ the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.””—ADDIE. 

85. IDLENESS AND Temper.—The only certain cure 
for idleness is the habit of doing ooerdtiden as in the 
sight of God; of considering every little thing in our 
daily life as part of the work which He has given us to 
do, and looking forwards to the time when the Saviour 
shall say, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

This is the famous stone 
Which turneth all to gold; 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told. 

If Marie will try never to speak when her temper is 
ruiiled, but to keep what she has to say until another 
time, she will by degrees gain more self-control. The 
thought—that the Saviour sees every angry look, and 
hears every passionate word—will help her very much 
in the endeavour to resist temptation. 

But this struggle against besetting sins is so hard 
that the strongest, trusting to his own strength, must 
fail, Isa. xl. 30; and yet the weakest, relying simply 
upon Jesus, shall surely conquer in the end, Isa. xl. 31. 
Daily, hourly, every moment, with all we are and do, 
we must rest upon Jesus; we must come continually to 
Him in prayer, not waiting for set seasons, but sending 
up a petition for help as each need arises. 

May Marie find in her own happy experience the 
truth of the Saviour’s words, ‘‘If ye shall ask anything 
in My name, I will do it.”—Litna. 








EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


We continue to receive encouraging letters respecting our 
Megazine, and again tender our thanks to the kind friends 
who are so unwearied in their efforts to extend the circula- 
tion of Golden Hours. 

THe VoLUME For 1865 is on sale, price Two Shillings, 
in cloth boards, with gilt title. 

Canvassing Bills may be obtained on application. 

Letrers To THE Epttor anD Booxs For REVIEW 
may be addressed, “Editor of Gonpzn Hovuns, Office of 
Publication, 24, Paternoster Row, Londun.” 
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